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CHAPTER XIX. 


EORGE was not altogether pleased by what had happened 
during the visit. He had expected that Constance would 
be satisfied with exchanging a few words of no import, and that 
she would make no attempt to lead him into conversation. 
Instead of this, however, she had seemed to be doing her best to 
make him talk, and had really been the one to begin the trouble 
which had ensued. If she had not allowed herself to refer in the 
most direct manner to the past, she would not have exposed 
herself to Mamie’s subsequent attack. As for Mamie, though 
she had successfully affected a look of perfect innocence, and had 
spoken in the gentlest and most friendly tone of voice, there was 
no denying the fact that her speeches had made a visible impres- 
sion upon Constance Fearing. The latter had done her best to 
control her anger, but she had not succeeded in hiding ‘t aito- 
gether. It was impossible not to make a comparison between the 
two girls, and, on the whole, the comparison was in Mamie’s 
favour, so far as self-possession and coolness were concerned. 

‘You were rather hard on Miss Fearing yesterday,’ George 
said on the following morning, when they were alone during the 
quarter of an hour he allowed to elapse between breakfast and 
going to work. 
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‘Hard on her? What do you mean?’ asked Mamie with 
well-feigned surprise. 

‘Why—I mean when you suggested that I should put you 
both into a book together. Oh, I know what you are going to 
say. You meant nothing by it; you had not thought of what 
you were going to say; you would not have said anything dis- 
agreeable for the world. Nevertheless you said it, and in the — 
calmest way, and it did just what you expected of it—it hurt her.’ 

‘ Well—do you mind?’ Mamie inquired, with amazing frankness. 

‘Yes. You made her think that I had been talking to you 
about her.’ 

‘ And what harm is there in that ? You did talk about her a 
little a few days ago—on a certain evening. And, moreover, 
Master George, though you are a great man and a very good sort 
of man, and a dear, altogether, besides possessing the supreme 
advantage of being my cousin, you cannot prevent me from 
hating your beloved Constance Fearing, nor from hurting her as 
much as I possibly can whenever we meet—especially if she sits down 
beside you and makes soft eyes at you, and tries to get you back !’ 

‘Do not talk like that, Mamie. I do not like it.’ 

Mamie laughed, and showed her beautiful teeth. There was 
a vicious sparkle in her eyes. 

‘You want to be taken back, I suppose,’ she said. ‘Tell me 
the truth—do you love her still ?’ 

George suddenly caught her by the two wrists and held her 
before him. He was annoyed, and yet he could not help being 
amused. 

‘Mamie, you shall not say such things! You are as spiteful 
as a little wild-cat!’ 

‘Am1I? Iam glad of it—and I am not in the least afraid of 
you, or your big hands or your black looks,’ 

George laughed and dropped her hands with a little shake, 
half angry, haif piayful. 

‘TI really believe you are not!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Of course not! Was she? Or were you afraid of her? 
Which was it? Oh, how I would have liked to see you together 
when you were angry wit each other! She can be very angry, 
you know. She was yesterday. She would have liked to tear me 
to pieces with those long nails of hers. I hate people who have 
long nails!’ 

‘You seem to hate a great many people this morning. I wish 
you would leave her alone,’ 
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‘Oh, now you are going to be angry, too! But then, it would 
not matter,’ 

‘Why would it not matter?’ 

‘Because I am only Mamie,’ answered the girl, looking up 
affectionately into his face. ‘ You never care what I say, do you ?’ 

‘I do not know about that, George said. ‘What do you mean 
by saying that you are only Mamie ?’ 

‘ Mamie is nobody, you know. Mamie is only a cousin, a little 
girl who wants nothing of George but toys and picture-books ; a 
silly child, a foolish, half-witted little thing that cannot under- 
stand a great man—much less tease him. Can she?’ 

‘ Mamie is a witch, George answered with a laugh. There 
was, indeed, something strangely bewitching about the girl. She 
could say things to him which he would not have suffered his own 
sister to say if he had had one. 

‘IT wish I were! I wish I could make wax dolls like people I 
hate, as the witches used to do, and stick pins into their hearts, 
and melt them before the fire, little by little.’ 

‘What has got into your head this morning, you murderous, 
revengeful little thing ?’ 

‘There are many things in my head,’ she answered, suddenly 
changing her manner, and speaking in an oddly demure tone, 
with downcast eyes and folded hands. ‘There are more things 
in my head than are dreamt of in yours—at least, I hope so.’ 

‘Tell me some of them.’ 

‘I dare do all that becomes—a proper little girl,’ said Mamie, 
laughing, ‘ but not that.’ 

‘Dear me! I had no idea that you were such a desperate 
character,’ 

‘Tell me, George—if you did what I suggested yesterday, and 
put us both into a book, Conny Fearing and me, which would you 
like best ?’ 

‘I would try and make you like each other, though I do not 
know exactly how I should go about it.’ 

‘That is not an answer. It is of no use to be clever with me, 
as I have often told you. Would you like me better than Conny 
Fearing? Yes—or no! Come, I am waiting! How slow you 
are,’ 

‘Which do you want me to say? I could do either, in a book, 
so that it can make no difference.’ : ' 

‘Oh—if it would make no difference, I do not care to know. 
You need not answer me.’ 
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‘ All the better for me,’ said George, with a laugh. ‘ Good- 
bye; I am going to work. Think of some easier question.’ 

George went away, wondering how it was all going to end. 
Mamie was certainly behaving in a very strange way. Her con- 
duct during the visit on the previous afternoon had been that of a 
woman at once angry and jealous, and he himself had felt very 
uncomfortable. The extreme gentleness of her manner and ex- 
pression while speaking with Constance had not concealed her 
real feelings from him, and he had felt something like shame at 
being obliged to sit quietly in his place while she wounded the 
woman he once loved so dearly, and of whom he still thought so 
often. He had done everything in his power to smooth matters, 
but he had not been able to do much, and his own humour had 
been already ruffled by the conversation that had gone before. 
He was under the impression that Constance had gone away feeling 
that he had been gratuitously disagreeable, and he was sorry for it. 

Before very long, he had an opportunity of ascertaining what 
Constance felt and thought about his doings. On the afternoon 
of the Sunday following the one on which she had been to the 
Trimms’, George had crossed to the opposite side of the river, 
alone, had landed near a thick clump of trees, and was comfort- 
ably established in a shady spot on the shore with a book and a 
cigar. The day was hot, and it was about the middle of the 
afternoon. Mamie and her mother had driven to the neighbour- 
ing church, for Totty was punctual in attending to her devotions, 
whereas George, who had gone with them in the morning, con- 
sidered that he had done enough. 

He was not sure to whom the land on which he found himself 
belonged, and he had some misgiving that it might be a part 
of the Fearing property. But he had been too lazy to pull higher 
up the stream when he had once crossed it, and had not cared to 
drop down the current, as that would have increased the distance 
he would have had to row when he went home. He fancied that 
on such a warm day, and at such a comparatively early hour, 
none of the Fearings were likely to be abroad, even if he were 
really in their grounds. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have been safe enough. 
It chanced, however, that Constance had been unusually restless 
all day, and it had occurred to her that if she could walk for an 
hour or more in her own company she would feel better. The 
place where George was sitting was actually in her grounds, and 
she, knowing it to be a pretty spot, where there was generally a 
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breeze, had naturally turned towards it. He had not been where 
he was more than a quarter of an hour when she came upon him. 
He heard a light step upon the grass, and looking up, saw a figure 
all in white within five paces of him. He recognised Constance, 
and sprang to his feet, dropping his book and his cigar at the 
same moment. Constance started perceptibly, but did not draw 
back. George was the first to speak. 

‘I am afraid I am trespassing here,’ he said quickly. ‘If so, 
pray forgive me.’ 

‘You are welcome,’ Constance answered, recovering herself. 
‘It is one of the prettiest places on the river,’ she added a moment 
later, resting her hands upon the long handle of her parasol and 
looking out at the sunny water. 

There was nothing to be done but to face an interview. She 
eould hardly turn her back on him and walk away without 
exchanging a few phrases; and he, on his part, could not jump 
into his boat and row for his life as though he were afraid of her. 
Of the two, she was the one best pleased by the accidental meet- 
ing. To George’s surprise she seated herself upon the grass, 
against the root of one of the great old trees. 

‘Will you not sit down again?’ she asked. ‘I disturbed you. 
I am s0 sorry.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said George resuming, his former attitude. 

‘Why do you say “not at all” in that way? Of course I 
disturbed you, and I am disturbing you now, out of false politeness, 
because I am on my own ground and feel that you are a guest.’ 

She was a little confused in trying to be too natural, and 
George felt the false note, and was vaguely sorry for her. She 
was much less at her ease than he, and she showed it. 

‘I came here out of laziness,’ he said. ‘It was a bore to pull 
that heavy boat any farther up, and I did not care to lose way by 
going farther down. I did not feel sure whether this spot was 
yours or not.’ 

Constance said nothing for a moment, but she tapped the toe 
of her shoe rather impatiently with her parasol. 

‘You would not have landed here if you had thought that 
there was a possibility of meeting me, would you ?’ 

The question was rather an embarrassing one, and was put 
with great directness. It seemed to George that the air was full 
of such questions just now. He considered that his answer might 
entail serious consequences, and he hesitated several seconds 
before speaking. 


‘It seems to me,’ he answered at last, ‘that although I have 
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but little reason to seek a meeting with you, I have none whatever 
for avoiding one.’ 

‘I hope not, indeed,’ said Constance in a low voice. ‘I hope 
you will never try to avoid me.’ 

‘I have never done so.’ 

‘I think you have,’ said the young girl, not looking at him. 
‘I think you have been unkind in never taking the trouble to 
come and see us during all these months, Why have you never 
crossed the river ?’ 

‘Did you expect that after what has passed between us I 
should continue to make regular visits?’ George spoke earnestly, 
without raising or lowering his tone, and waited for an answer. 
It came with some hesitation. 

‘I thought that—after a time, perhaps, you would come now 
and then. I hoped so. I cannot see why you should not, I am 
sure. Are we enemies, you and 1? Are we never to be friends 
again ?’ 

‘Friendship is a relation I do not understand,’ George 
answered. ‘I think I said as much the other day when you 
mentioned the subject.’ 

‘Yes. Somebody interrupted the conversation. I think, 
said Constance, blushing a little, ‘that it was your cousin. I 
wanted to say several things to you then, but it was impossible 
before all those people. Since we have met by accident, will you 
listen tome? If you would rather not, please say so and I will 
go away. But please do not say anything unkind. I cannot 
bear it, and I am very unhappy.’ 

There was something simple and pathetic in her appeal to his 
forbearance, which moved him a little. 

‘I will do whatever you wish,’ he said, in a tone that reminded 
her of other days. He folded his hands upon one knee and pre- 
pared to listen, looking out at the broad river. 

‘Thank you. I have longed for a chance of saying it to you, 
ever since we last met in New York. It has always seemed very 
easy to say until now. Yes. Itis about friendship. Last Sunday 
I was trying to speak of it, and you were very unkind. You 
laughed at me.’ 

‘I am sincerely sorry if I did. I did not know that you were 
in earnest,’ 

‘I was, and I am, very much in earnest. It is the only thing 
that can make my life worth living.’ 

‘Friendship ?’ asked George, quietly. He meant to keep his 
word and say nothing that could hurt her, 
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‘Your friendship,’ she answered. ‘Because I once made a 
great mistake, is there to be no forgiveness? Is it impossible 
that we should ever be good friends, see each other often and talk 
together as we did in the old days? Are you always to meet me 
with a stony face and hard, cruel words? Was my sin so great 
as that ?’ 

‘You have not committed any sin. You should not use such 
words.’ 

‘Oh, do not find fault with the way I say it—it is so hard to 
say it at all! Try and understand me.’ 

‘I do understand you, I think, but what you propose does not 
look possible to me. There has been that between us which 
makes it very hard to try such experiments. Do you not 
think so?’ 

‘It may seem hard, but it is not impossible, if you will only 
try to think more kindly of me. Do you know what my mistake 
was—where I was most wrong? It was in not telling you—what 
I did—a year sooner. Let us be honest. Break through this 
veil there is between us, if it is only forto-day. What is formality 
to youorme? You loved me once—I could not love you. Is 
that a reason why you should treat me like a stranger when we 
meet, or why I should pick and choose my words with you, as 
though I feared you instead of—of being very fond of you? 
Think it all over, even if it pains you a little. You would have 
done anything for my sake once. If I had told you a year 
earlier—as I ought to have told you—that I could never love you 
enough to marry you, would you then have been so angry and 
have gone away from me as you did?’ 

‘No. I would not,’ said George. ‘ But there was that differ- 
ence ° 

‘Wait. Let me finish what I was going to say. It was not 
what I did, it was that I did it far too late. You would not have 
given up coming to see me, if it had all happened a year earlier. 
My fault lay in putting it off too long. It was very wrong. I 
have been very sorry for it. There is nothing I would not do for 
you—I am just what I always was in my feelings towards you— 
and more. Can I humiliate myself more than I have done before 
you? I do not think there are many women who would have 
done what I have done, what Iam doing now. Can I be more 
humble still? Shall I confess it all again ?’ 

‘You have done all that a woman could or should,’ George 
said, and there was no bitterness in his voice. It seemed to him 
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that the old Constance he had loved was slowly entering into the 
person of the young girl before him, whom he had of late treated 
as a stranger, and who had been so really and truly one in his 
sight. 


‘And yet, will you not forgive?’ she asked in a low and 
supplicating tone. 

He gazed at the river and did not speak. He was not con- 
scious that she was watching his face intently. She saw no 
bitterness nor hardness there, however, but only an expression of 
perplexity. The word forgiveness did not convey to him half 
what it meant to her. She attached a meaning to it, which 
escaped him. She was morbid and had taken an unreal view of 
all that had happened between them. His mind was strong, 
natural, and healthy, and he could not easily understand why she 
should lend such importance to what he now considered a mere 
phrase, no matter how he had regarded it in the heat and anger 
of his memorable interview with her. 

‘Miss Fearing—’ he began. He hardly knew why he called 
her by name, unless it was that he was about to make a cate- 
gorical statement. So soon as the syllables had escaped his lips, 
however, he repented of having pronounced them. He saw a 
shade of pain pass over her face, and at the same time it seemed 
a childish way of indicating the distance by which they were now 
separated. It reminded him of George the Third’s ‘ Mr. Wash- 
ington.’ 

‘ Constance,’ he said after another moment’s hesitation, ‘ we 
do not speak in the same language. You ask me for my forgive- 
ness. What am Ito forgive? If there is anything to be for- 
given, I forgive most freely. I was very angry, and therefore 
very foolish on that day when I said I would not forgive you. I 
am not angry now. What I feel is very different. I bear you 
no malice, I wish you no evil.’ 

Constance was silent and looked away. She did not under- 
stand him, though she felt that he was not speaking unkindly. 
What he offered her was not what she wanted. 

‘Since we have come to these explanations,’ George continued 
after a pause, ‘I will try and tell you what it is that I feel. I 
called you Miss Fearing just now. Do you know why? Because 
it seems more natural. You are not the same person you once 
were, and when I call-you Constance, I fancy I am calling some 


one else by the name of your old self, of the Constance I loved, 
and who loved me—a little.’ 
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‘It is not I who have changed,’ said the young girl, looking 
down. ‘Iam Constance still, and you are my best and dearest 
friend, though you be ever so unkind.’ 

‘A change there is, and a great one. I daresay it is in me. 
I was never your friend, as you understand the word, and you 
were mistaken in thinking that Iwas. I loved you. That is not 
friendship.’ 

‘ And now, since I am another person—not the one you loved 
—can you not be my friend as well as—as you are of others? 
Why does it seem so impossible ?’ 

‘It is too painful to be thought of,’ said George in a low voice. 
‘You are too like the other, and yet too different.’ 

Constance sighed and twisted a blade of grass round her 
slender white finger. She wished she knew how to do away with 
the difference he felt so keenly. 

‘Do you never miss me ?’ she asked after a long silence. 

‘I miss the woman I loved, George answered. ‘Is it any 
satisfaction to you to know it ?’ 

‘Yes, for I am she.’ 

There was another pause, during which George glanced at 
her face from time to time. It had changed, he thought. It 
was thinner and whiter than of old, and there were shadows 
beneath the eyes and modellings—not yet lines—of sadness about 
the sensitive mouth. He wondered whether she, had suffered, 
and why. She had never loved him. Could it be true that she 
missed his companionship, his conversation, his friendship, as 
she called it? If not, why should her face be altered? And 
yet it was strange, too. He could not understand how separation 
could be painful where there was no love. Nevertheless he was 
sorry that she should have suffered, now that his anger was gone. 

‘I am glad you loved me,’ she said at last. 

‘ And I am very sorry.’ 

‘You should not say that. If you had not loved me—more 
than I knew—you would not have written, you would not be what 
you are. Can you not think of it in that way, sometimes ?’ 

‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?”’ said George bitterly. 

‘You have not lost your soul,’ answered Constance, whose 
religious sensibilities were a little shocked, at once by the strength 
of the words as by the fact of their being quoted from the Bible. 
‘ You have no right to say that. You will some day find a woman 
who will love you as you deserve F 
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‘And whom I shall not love.’ 

‘Whom you will love as well as you once loved me. You will 
be happy, then. I hope it may happen soon.’ 

‘Do you?’ asked George, turning upon her quickly. 

‘For your sake I hope so, with all my heart.’ 

‘ And for yours ?’ 

‘I hope I should like her very much,’ said Constance with a 
forced laugh, and looking away from him. 

‘Iam afraid you will not,’ George answered, almost uncon- 
sciously. The words fell from his lips as a reply to her strained 
laughter, which told too plainly her real thoughts. 

‘You should not ask such questions,’ she said, a moment later. 
‘Do you find it hard to talk to me?’ she asked, suddenly turning 
the conversation. 

‘I think it would be hard for you and me to talk about these 
things for long.’ 

‘We need not—if we meet. It is better that we should have 
said what we had to say, and we need never say it again. And 
we shall meet more often now, shall we not ?’ 

‘ Does it give you pleasure to see me?” There was a touch of 
hardness in the tone. 

Constance looked down, and the colour came into her thin 
face. Her voice trembled a little when she spoke. 

‘Are you going to be unkind to me again? Or do you really 
wish to know ?’ 

‘Iam in earnest. Does it give you pleasure to see me ?’ 

‘ After all I have said—oh, George, this has been the happiest 
hour I have spent since the first of May !’ 

‘Are you heartless, or are you not?’ asked George, almost 
fiercely. ‘Do you love me that you should care to see me? Or 
does it amuse you to give me pain? What are you, yourself, the 
real woman that I can never understand ?’ 

Constance was frightened by the sudden outbreak of passion, 
and turned pale. 

‘What are you saying? What do you mean?’ she asked in 
an uncertain voice. 

‘What I say! WhatI mean! Do you think it is pleasure to 
me to talk as we have been talking? Do you suppose that my 
love for you was a mere name, an idea, a thing without reality, to 
be discussed, and dissected, and examined, and turned inside out ? 
Do you fancy that in three months I have forgotten, or ceased to 
care, or learned to talk of you as though you were a person in a 
book? What do you think I am made of ?’ 
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Constance hid her face in her hands, and a long silence fol- 
lowed. She was not crying, but she looked as though she were 
trying to collect her thoughts, and at the same time to shut out 
some disagreeable sight. At last she looked up and saw that his 
lean, dark face was full of sadness. She knew him well, and knew 
how much he must feel before his features betrayed what was 
passing in his mind. 

‘Forgive me, George,’ she said, in a beseeching tone. ‘I did 
not know that you loved—that you cared for me still.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ he answered bitterly. ‘It will pass.’ 

Poor Constance felt that she had lost in a moment what she 
had gained with so much difficulty—the renewal of something 
like unconstrained intercourse. She rose slowly from the place 
where she had been sitting, two or three paces away from him. 
He did not rise, for he was still too much under the influence of 
the emotion to heed what she did. She came and stood before 
him and looked down into his face. 

‘George,’ she said slowly and earnestly, ‘I am a very unhappy 
woman; more unhappy than you can guess. You are dearer to 
me than anything on earth, and yet I am always hurting you and 
wounding you. This life is killing me. Tell me what you would 
have me do and say, and I will do it and say it—anything—do 
you understand ?—anything rather than be parted from you as I 
have been during these last months.’ 

_ She meant every word she said, and in that moment if George 
had asked her to be his wife she would have consented gladly. 
But he did not understand that she meant as much as that. He 
seemed to hesitate a moment, and then rose quickly to his feet 
and stood beside her. 

‘You must not talk like that, he said. ‘I owe you much, 
Constance, very much, though you have made me very unhappy. 
I do not understand you. I do not know why you should care to 
see me. But I will come to you as often as you please if only 
you will not talk to me about what is past. Let us try and speak 
of ordinary things, of every-day matters. I am ashamed to seem 
to be making conditions, and I do not know what it all means, 
because, as I have said, I cannot understand you, and I never 
shall. Will you have me on those terms ?’ 

He held out his hand as he spoke the last words, and there 
was a kindly smile on his face. 

‘Come when you will and as you will—only come!’ said 
Constance, her face lighting up with gladness, She, at least, 
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was satisfied, and saw a prospect of happiness in the future. 
‘Come here sometimes, in the afternoon; it will be like-——~ 

She was going to say that it would be like the old time when 
they used to meet in the Park. 

‘It will be like a sort of picnic, you know,’ were the words that 
fell from her lips. But the blush on her face told plainly enough 
that she had meant to say something else. 

‘Yes,’ said George with a grim smile, ‘ it will be like a sort of 
picnic. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye—when will you come?’ Constance could not 
help letting her hand linger in his as long as he would hold it. 

‘Next Sunday,’ George answered quickly. He reflected that 
it would not be easy to escape Mamie on any other day. 

A moment later he was in his boat, pulling away into the 
mid-stream. Constance stood on the shore watching him and 
wishing with all her heart that she were sitting in the stern of 
the neat craft, wishing more than all that he might desire her 
presence there. But he did not. He knew very well that he 
could have stayed another hour or two in her company if he had 
chosen to do so, but he had been glad to escape, and he knew it. 
The meeting had been painful to him in many ways, and it had 
made him dissatisfied and disappointed with himself. It had 
shown him what he had not known, that he loved the old Con- 
stance as dearly as ever, though he could not always recognise 
her in the strange girl who did not love him but who assured him 
that her separation from him was killing her. He had hoped and 
almost believed that he should never again feel an emotion in her 
presence, and yet he had felt many during that afternoon. Nor 
did he anticipate with any pleasure a renewal of the situation on 
the following Sunday, though he was quite sure that he had no 
means of avoiding it. If he had thought that Constance was 
merely making a heartless attempt to renew the old relations, he 
would have given her a sharp and decisive refusal. But she was 
undoubtedly in earnest, and she was evidently suffering. She had 
gone to the length of reminding him that he owed the beginning 
of his literary career to her influence. It was true, and he would 
not be ungrateful. Courtesy and honour alike forbade ingratitude, 
and he only hoped that he might become accustomed to the pain 
of such meetings. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Wuen George met Mamie on that evening, he hoped that she 
would ask no questions as to the way in which he had employed 
his afternoon, for he knew that if she discovered that he had been 
with Constance Fearing she would in all probability make some 
disagreeable observations about the latter, of a kind which he did 
not wish to hear. Without having defined the situation in his 
own mind, he felt that Mamie was jealous of Constance, and would 
show it on every occasion. As a general rule, she followed her 
mother’s advice and asked him no questions when he had been 
out alone. But this evening her curiosity was aroused by an 
almost imperceptible change in his manner. His face was a shade 
darker, his voice a shade more grave than usual. After dinner, 
Totty stayed in the drawing-room to write letters, and left the 
two together upon the verandah. It was very dark, and they sat 
near each other in low straw chairs. 

‘What have you been doing with yourself?’ Mamie asked, 
almost as soon as they were alone. 

‘Something that will surprise you,’ George answered. ‘I 
have been with Miss Fearing.’ 

He had no intention of concealing the fact, for he saw that 
such a course would be foolish in the extreme. He meant to go 
and see Constance again, as he had promised her, and he saw 
that it would be folly to give a clandestine appearance to their 
meetings. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mamie. ‘That accounts for it all!’ He 
could not see her face distinctly, but her tone told him that she 
was smiling to herself. 

‘ Accounts for what ?’ he asked. 

‘For a great many things. For your black looks, and your 
gloomy view of the dinner, and your general unsociability.’ 

‘I do not feel in the least gloomy or unsociable,’ George said 
drily. ‘You have too much imagination.’ , 

‘Why did you go to see her?’ 

‘I did not. I landed on their place without knowing it, and 
when I had been there a quarter of an hour Miss Fearing suddenly 
appeared upon the scene. Is there anything else you would like 
to know ?’ 

‘Now you are angry!’ Mamie exclaimed. ‘Of course. I 
knew you would be. That shows that your conversation with 
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Conny was either very pleasant or very disagreeable. I am not 
naturally curious, but I would like to know what you talked 
about !’ 

‘Would you?’ George laughed a little roughly. ‘We did not 
talk of you. Why should you want to know?’ 

‘Oh that mine enemy would write a book!’ Mamie exclaimed, 
‘and put into it an accurate report of your conversations, and send 
it to me to be criticised.’ 

‘Why are you so vicious? Let Miss Fearing alone, if you do 
not like her. She has done you no harm, and there is no reason 
why you should call her your enemy, and quote the Bible against 
her,’ 

‘I hate to hear you call her Miss Fearing. I know you call 
her Constance when you are alone with her.’ 

‘Mamie, you are a privileged person, but you sometimes go 
too far. It is of no consequence what I call her. Let us drop 
the subject and talk of something else, unless you will speak of 
her reasonably and quietly.’ 

‘Do you expect me to go with you when you make your next 
visit ?’ 

‘TI shall be very glad if you will, provided that you will behave 
yourself like a sensible creature.’ 

‘As I did the other day, when she was here? Is that the 
way?’ Mamie laughed. 

‘No. You behaved abominably 

‘ And she has been complaining to you, and that is the reason 
why you are lecturing me, and making the night hideous with 
your highly moral and excellent advice. Give it up, George. It 
is of no use. I am bad by nature.’ 

George was silent for a few minutes. It was clear that if he 
meant to see Constance from time to time in future, matters must 
be established upon a permanent basis of some sort. 

‘Mamie,’ he said at last, ‘let us be serious. Are you really as 
fond of me as you seem to be? Will you do something, not to 
please me, but to help me?’ 

‘Provided it is easy, and I like to do it!’ Mamie laughed. 
‘Of course I will, George,’ she added a moment later in a serious 
tone. 

‘Very well. It is this. Forget, or pretend to forget, that 
there is such a person as Miss Fearing in the world. Or else go 
and see her and be as good and charming as you know how to be,’ 
‘You give me my choice? I may do either?’ 
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‘Tt will help me if you will do either. I cannot hear her 
spoken of unkindly, and I cannot see her treated as you treated 
her the other day, without the shadow of a cause.’ 

‘I think there is cause enough, considering how she treated 
you. Oh, yes, I know what you will say—that there never was 
any engagement, and all the rest of it. It is very honourable of 
you, and I admire you men much for putting it in that way. But 
we all knew, and it is of no use to deny it, you know.’ 

‘You do not believe me? I give you my word of honour 
that there was no engagement. Do you understand? I made a 
fool of myself, and when I came to put the question I was dis- 
appointed. She was as free to refuse me as you are now, if I 
asked you to marry me. Is that clear?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said Mamie in a rather unnatural tone. ‘Since 
you give me your word, it is a different thing. I have been 
mistaken. I am very sorry.’ 

‘And will you do what I ask ?’ 

‘If you give me my choice, I will go and see her to-morrow. 
I will do it to please you—though I do not understand how it can 
help you.’ 

‘Tt will, nevertheless, and I shall be grateful to you.’ 

The result of this conversation was that Mamie actually 
crossed the river on the following day and spent an hour with 
Constance Fearing, to the great surprise of the latter, especially 
when she saw that her visitor was determined to be agreeable, as 
though to efface the impression she had made a few days earlier. 
Mamie was very careful to say nothing in the least pointed, nor 
anything which could be construed as an allusion to George. 

Totty saw and wondered, but said nothing. She supposed 
that Mamie had made the visit because George had asked her to, 
and she was well satisfied that George should take the position of 
asking Mamie to do anything for him. That sort of thing, she 
said to herself, helps on a flirtation wonderfully. 

As for George, he did not look forward to his next meeting 
with Constance with any kind of pleasure. It was distinctly dis- 
agreeable, and he wished that something might happen to prevent 
it. He did not know whether Constance would tell Grace of his 
coming, but it struck him that he would not like to be surprised 
by Grace when he was sitting under the trees with her sister. 
Grace would assuredly not understand why he was there, and he 
would be placed in a very false position, 

So far, he was right. Constance had not mentioned her 
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meeting with George to any one, and had no intention of doing 
so. She, like George, said to herself that Grace would not 
understand, and it seemed wisest not to give her understanding a 
chance. Of late George had been rarely mentioned, and there 
was a tendency to coldness between the sisters if his name was 
spoken, even accidentally. Constance had at first been grateful 
for the other’s readiness to help her on the memorable first of 
May, but, as time went on, she began to feel that Grace was in 
some way responsible for her unhappiness, and she resented any 
allusion to the past. Fortunately, Grace was very much occupied 
with her own existence at that time, and was little inclined to 
find fault with other people’s views of life. She had married the 
man she loved, and who loved her, for whom she had waited long, 
and of whom she was immensely proud. He was exactly suited 
to her taste, and represented her ideal of man in every way. She 
would rather talk of him than of George Wood, and she preferred 
his company to her. sister’s when he was at home. They were a 
couple whose happiness would have become proverbial if it had 
been allowed to continue; one of those couples who are not in- 
teresting, but to watch whom is a satisfaction, and whom it is 
always pleasant to meet. There was just the right difference of 
age between them, there was just the right difference in height, 
the proper contrast in complexion, both had much the same 
tastes, both were very much in earnest, very sensible, and 
very faithful. It was to be foreseen that in the course of 
years they would grow more and more alike, and perhaps more 
and more prejudiced in favour of their own way of looking at 
things, that they would have sensible, good-looking children, 
who would do all those things which they ought to do and 
rejoice their parents’ hearts; in short, that they would lead a 
peaceful and harmonious life, and be in every way an honour to 
their principles and a model to all young couples yet unmarried. 
They were people to whom nothing unusual would ever happen, 
people who, if they had had the opportunity to invent gunpowder, 
would have held a matrimonial consultation upon the matter, and 
would have decided that explosives should be avoided with care, 
and had better not be invented at all. Since their marriage they 
had both been less in sympathy with Constance than before, and 
the latter was beginning to suspect that it would not be wise for 
them to live together when they returned to town. She was in 
some doubt, however, about making any definite arrangements. 
The elderly female relation who had been a companion and a 
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chaperon to the two young girls was on her hands, and had begun 
to show signs of turning into aninvalid, It was impossible to turn 
her adrift, though she was manifestly in the way at present, and yet 
if Constance decided to live by herself, the good lady was not the 
sort of person she needed. She gave a good deal of thought to 
the matter, and turned it over in every way, little suspecting 
that an event was about to occur which would render all such 
arrangements futile. 

On the Sunday afternoon agreed upon, George got into the 
boat alone and pulled away into the stream, without offering any 
explanation of his departure to Mrs. Trimm or to Mamie. He 
took it for granted that they intended to go to church as usual, 
and that he would not be missed. Moreover, he owed no account 
of his doings to any one, as he said to himself, and would 
assuredly give none. He started at an early hour, but was 
surprised to see that Constance was at the place of meeting 
before him. As he glanced over his shoulder to see that he was 
rowing for the right point, he caught sight of her white serge 
dress beneath the trees. 

‘IT have been watching you ever since you started,’ she said, 
holding out her hand to him. ‘Why do you always row instead 
of sailing ? There is a good breeze, too.’ 

‘ There are two reasons, he answered. ‘In the first place, the 
Trimms have no sail-boat, and secondly, if they had, I should not 
know how to manage it.’ 

‘My brother-in-law and Grace are out. Do you see their 
boat off there? Just under the bluff. They said they would 
probably go to your cousin’s a little later. And now sit down. 
Do you know? I was afraid you would not come, until I saw 
your boat.’ 

‘What made you think that? Did I not promise that I would 
come ?’ 

‘Yes—I know. But I was afraid something would happen to 
prevent you—and then, when one looks forward to something for 
a whole week, it so often does not happen.’ 

‘That is true. But then presentiments are always wrong. 
What have you been doing with yourself all the week ?’ George 
asked, feeling that since he had come so far, it was incumbent 
upon him to try and make conversation. 

‘Not much. I had one surprise—your cousin Mamie came 
over on Tuesday and made a long visit. I had not expected her 
I confess, but she was in very good spirits and talked charmingly.’ 
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‘She is a very nice girl,’ said George indifferently. . 

‘Of course—I know. But when we were all over there the 
other day I thought > she stopped suddenly and looked at 
George. ‘Is it forbidden ground?’ she asked, with a slight 
change of colour. 

‘What? Mamie? No. Why should we not talk about her ?’ 

‘Well—I fancied she did not like me. She said one or two 
things that I thought were meant to hurt me. They did, too. 
I suppose I am very sensitive. _ After all, she looked perfectly 
innocent, and probably meant nothing by it.’ 

‘She often says foolish things which she does not mean,’ said 
George reflectively. ‘But she is a very good girl, all the same. 
You say she was agreeable the other day—what did you talk 
about ?’ 

‘She raved about you, said Constance. ‘She is a great ad- 
mirer of yours. Did you know it ?’ 

‘I know she likes me,’ George answered coolly. ‘Her mother 
is a very old friend of mine, and has been very kind tome. She 
saw that I was worn out with work, and insisted upon my spend- 
ing the summer with them, as Sherry Trimm is abroad and they 
had no man in the house. So Mamie came over here to sing my 
praises, did she ?’ 

‘Yes, and she sang them very well. She is so enthusiastic— 
it is a pleasure to listen to her.’ 

‘I should think you would find that sort of thing rather 
fatiguing,’ said George with a smile. 

‘Strange to say, I did not. I could bear a great deal of it 

without being in the least tired. But, as I told you, I was sur- 
prised by her visit. Do you know what I thought? I thought 
that you had made her come and be nice, because you had seen 
that I had been annoyed when we were over there. It would 
have been so like you.’ 

‘Would it? If I had done what you suppose, I would not tell 
you, and I am very glad she came. I wish you knew each other 
better, and liked each other.’ 

‘We can, if you would be glad,’ said Constance. ‘I could go 
over there and ask her here, and see a great deal of her, and I 
could make her like me. I will if you wish it.’ 

‘Why should I put you to so much trouble, for a matter of so 
little importance ?’ 

‘It would be a pleasure to do anything for you,’ answered the 
young girl simply. ‘I wish I might.’ 
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George looked at her gravely, and saw that she was very much 
in earnest. The readiness with which she offered to put herself 
to any amount of inconvenience at the slightest hint from him, 
showed she was looking out for some occasion of proving her 
friendship. 

‘You are very kind, Constance,’ he said gently. ‘I thank you 
very much.’ 

A silence followed, broken only by the singing of the wind in 
the old trees. The sky was overcast, and there were light squalls 
on the water. Presently George began to talk again, and an hour 
passed quickly away, far more quickly and pleasantly than he had 
believed possible. They had many thoughts and ideas in com- 
mon, and the first constraint being removed, it was impossible 
that they should be long together without talking freely. 

‘Why not kill him?’ said Constance in a critical tone. ‘It 
would solve many difficulties, and, after all, you do not want him 
any more.’ 

They were talking of the book he was now writing. Insensibly 
they had approached the subject, and being once near it, George 
had not resisted the temptation to tell her the story. 

‘It would be so easy,’ she continued. ‘Take him out in a 
boat and upset him, you know. They say drowning is a pleasant 
death. A boat like my brother-in-law’s—there it is. Do you 
see ?’ 

_ Grace and her husband had been across to see Totty, and were 
returning. The breeze was uncertain, and from time to time the 
boat lay over in a way that looked dangerous. 

‘Murder and sudden death!’ said George with a light laugh. 
‘Do you not think it would be more artistic to let him live ? 
When I was a starving critic, that was one of my favourite attacks. 
“ At this point the author, for reasons doubtless known to himself, 
unexpectedly drowns his hero, and what might have proved a very 
fair story is brought to an abrupt close.” You know the style. I 
used to do it very well. Do you not think they will say that ?’ 

‘What does it matter? Besides, it is only a suggestion, and 
this particular man is not the hero. I never liked him from the 
beginning, and I should be glad if he were brought to an awful 
end!’ 

‘ How heartless! But he is not so bad as youthink. I never 
could tell a story well in this way, and you have not read the 
book. By Jove! I believe they have brought over Manie and 
her mother. There are a lot of people in the boat.’ 

K2 
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He was watching the little craft rather anxiously. It struck 
him that he would rather not be found sitting under the trees 
with Constance, by that particular party of people. 

‘You do not think they will come here, do you?’ he asked, 
turning to his companion. It seemed almost as natural as for- 
merly that they should agree in not wishing to be interrupted by 
Grace, nor by any one else. 

‘Oh, no!’ Constance answered. ‘They will not come here. 
The buoy is anchored opposite the landing, much farther down, 
and John could not moor her to the shore. It is odd, though, 
that he should be running so free. He is losing way by coming 
towards us.’ 

‘I am sure they have seen us and mean to land here,’ said 
George in a tone that betrayed his annoyance. 

Both watched the little boat in silence for some minutes. 

‘You are right,’ Constance said at last. ‘They are coming 
here. It is of no use to run away,’ she added, quite naturally. 
‘They must have seen my white frock long ago. Yes, here they 


are.’ 


By this time the boat was less than twenty yards from the 
shore and within speaking distance. She was a small, light craft, 
half-decked, and rigged as a cutter. John Bond was steering, and 


the three ladies were seated in the middle. John let her head 
come to the wind and sang out— 


‘Wood! Isay!’ 

‘Hullo!’ George answered, springing to his feet and ad- 
vancing to the edge of the land. 

‘Can you take the ladies ashore in your boat ?’ 

‘ All right!’ George sprang into the light wherry, taking the 
painter with him, and pulled alongside of the party. In a moment 
the three ladies were over the side and crowded together in the 
stern. 

‘You will meet us at the house, dear, won’t you ?’ said Grace 
to her husband just as George was turning his boat to row back. 

‘Yes, as soon as I can take her to her moorings,’ answered 
John, who was holding the helm up with one hand and loosening 
the sheet with the other. 

As George rowed towards the land he faced the river and saw 
what happened. The three ladies were all looking in the opposite 
direction. The little cutter’s head went round, slowly at first, and 
then more quickly as the wind filled the sail. At that moment a 
sharp squall swept over the water. George could see that John 
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was trying to let the sheet go, but the rope was jammed and the 
sail remained close hauled, as it had been when he made the boat 
lie to. She had little ballast in her, and the weight of the ladies 
being out of her, left her far too light. George was not a practical 
sailor, and he turned pale as he saw the cutter lie over upon her 
side, though he supposed it might not be as dangerous as it looked. 
A moment later he stopped rowing. The little vessel had cap- 
sized and was floating bottom upwards. John Bond was nowhere 
to be seen. 

‘Can your husband swim?’ he asked quickly of Grace. She 
started violently as she saw the look on his face, turned, caught 
sight of the sail-boat’s keel, and then screamed. 

‘Save him! Save him!’ she cried in agony. 

‘Take the sculls, Mamie!’ cried George as he sprang over the 
side into the river. He had not even thrown off his shoes or his 
flannel jacket. 

George had calculated that he could reach the place where the 
accident had occurred much sooner by swimming than in the boat, 
which was long and narrow and needed some time to turn, and 
which moreover was moving in the opposite direction. He was a 
first-rate swimmer and diver, and trusted to his strength to over- 
come the disadvantage he was under in being dressed. In a few 
seconds he had reached the cutter. John Bond was nowhere to 
be seen. Without hesitation he drew a long breath and dived 
under the boat. The unfortunate man had become entangled in 
the ropes and was under the vessel, struggling desperately to free 
himself. George laid hold of him just as he was making his last 
convulsive effort. But it was too late. The wet sail and the 
slack of the sheet had somehow fastened themselves about him. 
He grasped the arm with which George tried to help him, and his 
grip was like a steel vice, for John Bond was a very strong man, 
and he was in his death agony. George now struggled for his 
own life, trying to free himself from the death clasp that held 
him, making desperate efforts to get his head under the side of 
the boat in order to breathe the air. But he could not loosen the 
dead man’s iron hold. The effort to hold his breath could go no 
further—he opened his mouth, and made as though he were 
breathing, taking the cool fresh water into his lungs, while still 
exerting his utmost strength to get free. Thena delicious dreamy 
sleep seemed to come over him and he lost consciousness. 

Mamie Trimm showed admirable self-possession. She brought 
her mother and Grace ashore in spite of their cries and entreaties, 
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for she knew that they could do nothing, and she herself did not 
believe at first that anything serious had happened, and told them 
so as calmly as she could. She knew that George was an admirable 
swimmer, and she had no fear for him, though as she reached the 
land she saw him dive under the capsized boat. He would re- 
appear in thirty seconds at the most, and would probably bring 
John Bond up with him. She had great difficulty in making 
Grace go ashore, however, and without her mother’s assistance she 
would have found it altogether impossible. The four women 
stood near together straining their sight, when nothing was to be 
seen. The struggles of the two men moved the light hull of the 
cutter during several seconds and then all was quiet. 

With parted lips and blanched cheeks Constance Fearing stared 
at the water, leaning against the tree that was nearest to the 
edge. Grace would have fallen to the ground if Mrs. Trimm had 
not held her arms about her. Mamie stood motionless and white, 
expecting every moment to see George’s dark head rise to the 
surface, believing that he could not be drowned. 

At that moment a third boat, rowed by four strong pairs of 
arms, shot past the wooded point at a tremendous speed, the water 
flying to right and left of the sharp prow, and churning in the 
wake, while the hard breathing of the desperate rowers could be 
heard. 

‘Jump on her keel, fellows!’ roared a lusty voice. ‘There 
are four of us and we can right her. Theyre both under the 
stern !’ 

In an instant, as it seemed, the little cutter was lying on her 
side, and the four women could see the bodies of John Bond and 
George Wood clasped together and entangled in the sail, but 
partly drawn out of water by the lifting of the boat’s side. Quicker 
than thought Mamie was in the wherry again and out on the water. 
The cutter had drifted in shore with the current during the two 
or three minutes in which all had happened. The girl saw that 
the rescuers needed help, and was with them in an instant. What 
she did she never remembered afterwards, but for many days the 
strain upon her strength left her bruised and aching from head to 
foot. In less than a minute the bodies of the two men were in 
her boat and two of the newcomers were pulling her ashore. The 
others caught their own craft again and swam to land, pushing it 
before them. 

With a cry that seemed to break her heart Grace fell upon 
her husband’s corpse. He was dead, and she knew it, though two 
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of the men did everything in their power to restore him. They 
were all gentlemen who lived by the river, and knew what to do 
in such cases. 

On the other side the two young girls knelt beside the body 
of George Wood, both their faces as white as his, both silent, both 
helping to their utmost in the attempt to bring him to life. The 
men were prompt and determined in their action. One of them 
was a physician. For many minutes they moved George’s arms 
up and down with a regular, cadenced motion, so as to expand 
and contract the lungs and produce an artificial breathing. 

‘T am afraid it is all up, said one in a low voice to his com- 
panion. 

‘Not yet,’ answered the other, who was the doctor. ‘I believe 
he is alive.’ 

He was right. A minute later George’s eyelids trembled. 

‘He is alive,’ said Constance in a strange, happy voice. 

Mamie said nothing, but her great gray eyes opened wide with 
joy. Then all at once, with a smothered cry, she threw herself 
upon him and kissed his dark face passionately, heedless of the 
two strangers as she was of the girl who was kneeling opposite to 
her. 

Constance seized her by the arm and pushed her away from 
George with a strength no one would have suspected her of pos- 
sessing. 

‘What is he to you, that you should do that ?’ she asked in a 
tone trembling with passion. 

Mamie’s eyes flashed angrily as she shook herself free and 
raised her head. 

‘T love him,’ she said proudly. ‘What are you to him that 
you should come between us ?’ 

George opened his eyes slowly. 

‘Constance!’ He could hardly extioulate the name, and a 
violent fit of coughing succeeded the effort. 

The two girls looked into each other’s eyes. Both had heard 
the syllables, and both knew what they meant. In Constance’s 
face there was pride, triumph, supreme happiness. In Mamie’s 
closely-set lips and flashing eyes there was implacable hatred. She 
rose to her feet and drew back slowly, while Constance remained 
kneeling on the ground. One moment more she remained where 
she was, gazing at her retreating rival. Then, with one more. 
glance at George’s reviving eyes, she sprang up and went to her 
sister’s side, 
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Grace’s grief was uncontrollable and terrible to see. During 
the night that followed it was impossible to make her leave her 
husband’s body. She was far too strong to break down or to go 
mad, and she suffered everything that a human being can suffer 
without a moment’s respite. 

Constance never left her, though she could do nothing to 
soothe her fearful sorrow. Words were of no use, for Grace could 
not hear them. There was nothing to be done, but to wait and 
pray that she might become exhausted by the protracted agony. 

It was late in the evening when the four gentlemen who had 
saved George's life brought him home with Mamie and her 
mother. There had been much to be thought of before he could 
think of returning. They had carried him to Constance’s house 
at first, for he had been unable to walk, and they had given him 
some of the dead man’s clothes in place of his own dripping gar- 
ments, had chafed him and warmed him and poured stimulants 
down his throat. The doctor in the party had strongly urged him 
to spend the night where he was. But nothing could induce him 
to do that. As soon as he was strong enough to walk he insisted 
on recrossing the river. 

Even Totty was terribly shocked and depressed by what had 
happened. She was not without heart, and the tears came into 
her eyes when she thought of Grace’s cruel bereavement. 

‘Oh, George,’ she said before they retired for the night, ‘ you 
don’t think anything more could have been done, do you? It was 
quite impossible to save him, was it not ?’ 

A faint smile passed over the tired face of the man who had 
to all intents and purposes sacrificed his own life in the attempt 
to save John Bond, who had been as dead as he so far as his own 
sersitions were concerned. 

‘I did what I could,’ he answered simply. 

Mamie looked keenly into his eyes as she bade him good-night. 
Her mother was already at the door. 

‘You love Constance Fearing still,’ she said in a tone that 
could not reach Totty’s ears. 

‘TL hope not,’ George answered with sudden coldness. 

‘When you opened your eyes, you said “Constance” quite 
distinctly. We both heard it.’ 

‘Did 1? That was very foolish. The next time I am drowned 
in the presence of ladies I will try and be more careful.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Coming of Summer. 


By RicHarD JEFFERIES, AUTHOR OF ‘THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT Home,’ &c., &c. 


HE June sky is of the deepest blue when seen above the fresh 
foliage of the oaks in the morning before the sun has filled 
the heavens with his meridian light. To see the blue at its best 
it needs something to form a screen so that the azure may strike 
the eye with its fulness undiminished by its own beauty. For if 
you look at the open sky such a breadth of the same hue tones 
itself down, but let the eye rise upwards along a wall of oak spray, 
then at the rim the rich blue is thick, quite thick, opaque, and 
steeped in luscious colour. Unless, indeed, upon the high downs, 
—there the June sky is too deep even for the brilliance of the light, 
and requires no more screen than the hand put up to shade the 
eyes. These level plains by the Thames are different, and here I 
like to see the sky behind and over an oak. 

About Surbiton the oaks come out into leaf earlier than in 
many places; this spring there were oak leaves appearing on 
April 24, yet so backward are some of them that, while all the 
rest were green, there were two in the hedge of a field by the 
Ewell Road still dark within ten days of June. They looked dark 
because their trunks and boughs were leafless against a back- 
ground of hawthorn, elm, and other trees in full foliage, the clover 
flowering under them, and May bloom on the hedge. They were 
black as winter, and even now, on the first of June, the leaves are 
not fully formed. The trees flowered in great perfection this 
spring; many oaks were covered with their green pendants, and 
they hung from the sycamores. Except the chestnuts, whose 


} This paper, which was recently found by Mrs. Jefferies among her husband’s 
papers, was probably written on June 1, 1881, and the succeeding days. It con- 
tains one or two resemblances to the famous ‘ Pageant of Summer,’ which, how- 
ever, did not appear till the number of this magazine for June 1883.—Ep, 
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bloom can hardly be overlooked, the flowering of the trees is but 
little noticed ; the elm is one of the earliest, and becomes ruddy 
—it is as early as the catkins on the hazel; willow, aspen, oak, 
sycamore, ash, all have flower or catkin—even the pine, whose 
fructification is very interesting. The pines or Scotch firs by the 
Long Ditton road hang their sweeping branches to the verge of 
the foot-path, and the new cones, the sulphur farina, and the 
fresh shoots are easily seen. The very earliest oak to put forth 
its flowers is in a garden on Oak Hill; it is green with them, 
while yet the bitter winds have left a sense of winter in the 
air. 

There is a broad streak of bright yellow—charlock—in the 
open arable field beyond the Common. It lights up the level 
landscape, the glance falls on it immediately. Field beans are in 
flower, and their scent comes sweet even through the dust of the 
Derby Day. Red heads of trifolium dot the ground ; the vetches 
have long since: been out and are so still; along the hedges 
parsley forms a white fringe. The charlock seems late this year ; 
it is generally up well before June; the first flowers by the road- 
side or rickyard, in a waste dry corner. Such dry waste places 
send up plants to flower, such as charlock and poppy, quicker than 
happens in better soil, but they do not reach nearly the height or 
size. The field beans are short from lack of rain; there are some 
reeds in the ditch by them, and these too are short; they have 
not half shot up yet for the same reason. On the sward by the 
Long Ditton road the goatsbeard is up; it grows to some size 
there every season, but is not very common elsewhere. It is said 
to close its sepals at noon, and was therefore called ‘ Jack-go-to- 
bed-at-noon,’ but in fact it shuts much earlier, and often does not 
‘open at all, and you may pass twenty times and not see it open. 
Its head is like that of the dandelion, and children blow it 
to see what’s o’clock in the same way. It forms a large ball, 
and browner ; dandelion seed balls are white. The grass is dotted 
with them now; they give a glossy, silky appearance to the 
meadows. Tiny pink geranium flowers show on bunches of dusty 
grass; silver weed lays its yellow buttercup-like flower on the 
ground, placing it in the angle of the road and the sward, where 
the sward makes a ridge. Cockspur grass—three claws and a spur 
like a cock’s foot—is already whitened with pollen; already in 
comparison, for the grasses are late to lift their heads this 
summer. As the petals of the May fall the young leaves appear, 
small and green, to gradually enlarge through the haytime. 
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A slight movement of the leaves on a branch of birch shows 
that something living is there, and presently the little head and 
neck of a whitethroat peers over them, and then under, looking 
above and beneath each leaf, and then with a noiseless motion 
- passing on to the next. Another whitethroat follows immedi- 
ately, and there is not a leaf forgotten nor a creeping thing that 
can hide from them. Every tree and every bush is visited by 
these birds, and others of the insect-feeders ; the whole summer’s 
day they are searching, and the caterpillar, as it comes down on a 
thread, slipping from the upper branches, only drops into their 
beaks. Birds, too, that at other periods feed on grain and seed, 
now live themselves, and bring up their young, upon insects. 

I went to look over a gate to see how the corn was rising—it 
is so short, now in June, that it will not hide a hare—and on 
coming near there was a cock chaffinch perched on the top, a fine 
bird in full colour. He did not move though I was now within 
three yards, nor till I could have almost touched him did he fly; 
he had a large caterpillar in his beak, and no doubt his nest or 
the young from it were in the hedge. In feeding the young 
birds the old ones always perch first at a short distance, and after 
waiting a minute proceed to their fledgelings. Should a blackbird 
come at full speed across the meadow and stay on a hedgetop, 
and then go down into the mound, it is certain that his nest is 
there. If a thrush frequents a tree, flying up into the branches 
for a minute and then descending into the underwood, most likely 
the young thrushes are there. 

Little indeed do the birds care for appropriate surroundings ; 
anything does for them, they do not aim at effect. I heard a tit- 
lark singing his loudest, and found him perched on the edge of a 
tub, formed of a barrel sawn in two, placed in the field for the 
horses to drink from, as there was no pond. Some swallows are 
very fond of a notice-board fastened to a pole beside the Hogsmill 
bank. Upon its upper edge they perch and twitter sweetly. 
There is a muddy pond by Tolworth Farm, near the road; it is 
muddy because a herd of cows drink from and stand in it, stirring 
up the bottom. An elm overhangs it, and the lower boughs are 
dead and leafless. On these there are always swallows twittering 
over the water. Grey and yellow wagtails run along the verge. 
In the morning the flock of goslings who began to swim in the 
pond, now grown large and grey, arrange themselves in a double 
row, some twenty or thirty of them, in loose order, tuck their 
bills under their wings and sleep. Two old birds stand in the 
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rear as if in command of the detachment. A sow, plastered with 
mud like the rhinoceri in the African lakes, lies on the edge of 
the brown water, so nearly the hue of the water and the mire 
and so exactly at their juncture as to be easily overlooked. But 
the sweet summer swallows sing on the branches; they do not . 
see the wallowing animal, they see only the sunshine and the 
summer, golden buttercups and blue sky. 

In the hollow at Long Ditton I had the delight, a day or two 
since, to see a kingfisher. There is a quiet lane, and at the 
bottom in a valley two ponds, one in enclosed grounds, the other 
in a meadow opposite. Standing there a minute to see if there 
was a martin among the birds with which the pond in the grounds 
is thickly covered, something came shooting straight towards me, 
and swerving only a yard or two to pass me, a kingfisher went by. 
His blue wings, his ruddy front, the white streak beside his neck, 
and long bill, were all visible for a moment ; then he was away 
straight over the meadow, the directness of his course enabling it 
to be followed for some time till he cleared the distant hedge, 
probably going to visit his nest. Kingfishers, though living by 
the stream, often build a good way from water. The months have 
lengthened into years since I saw one here before, sitting on the 
trunk of a willow which bends over the pond in the mead. The tree 
rises out of the water and is partly in it; it is hung with moss, 
and the kingfisher was on the trunk within a foot or so of the 
surface. After that there came severe winters, and till now I did 
not see another here. Sothat the bird came upon me unexpectedly 
out from the shadow of the trees that overhang the water, past 
me, and on into the sunshine over the buttercups and sorrel of 
the field. 

This hollow at Long Ditton is the very place of singing birds; 
never was such a place for singing—the valley is full of music. 
In the oaks blackbirds whistle; you do not often see them, they 
are concealed by the thick foliage up on high, for they seek the 
top branches which are more leafy, but once now and then they 
quietly flutter across to another perch. The blackbird’s whistle 
is very human, like a human being playing the flute ; an uncer- 
tain player, now drawing forth a bar of a beautiful melody and 
then losing it again. He does not know what quiver or what 
turn his note will take before it ends; the note leads him and 
completes itself. It is a song which strives to express the singer’s 
keen delight, the singer’s exquisite appreciation of the loveliness 
of the days; the golden glory of the meadow, the light, the 
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luxurious shadows, the indolent clouds reclining on their azure 
couch. Such thoughts can only be expressed in fragments, likea 
sculptor’s chips thrown off as the inspiration seizes him, not me- 
chanically sawn to a set line. Now and again the blackbird feels 
the beauty of the time, the large white daisy stars, the grass with 
yellow-dusted tips, the air which comes so softly, unperceived by 
any precedent rustle of the hedge, the water which runs slower, 
held awhile by rootlet, flag, and forget-me-not. He feels the 
beauty of the time and he must say it. His notes come like wild 
flowers, not sown in order. The sunshine opens and shuts the 
stops of his instrument. There is not an oak without a blackbird, 
and there are others afar off in the hedges. The thrushes sing 
louder here than anywhere; they really seem to have louder notes ; 
they are all round. Thrushes appear to vary their songs with the 
period of the year; they sing loudly now, but more plaintively 
and delicately in the autumn. Warblers and willow wrens sing 
out of sight among the trees, they are easily hidden by a leaf; 
ivy leaves are so smooth, with an enamelled surface, that high up 
as the wind moves them they reflect the sunlight and scintillate. 
Greenfinches in the elms never cease love-making, and love- 
making needs much soft talking. There is a nightingale in a 
bush by the lane which sings so loud the hawthorn seems to shake 
with the vigour of his song; too loud, though a nightingale, if 
you stand at the verge of the boughs, as he would let you without 
alarm; further away it becomes sweet and softer. Yellow- 
hammers call from the trees up towards the arable fields. There 
are but a few of them: it is the place of singing birds. 

The doves in the copse are nearer the house this year; I see 
them more often in the field at the end of the garden. As the 
dove rises the white fringe on the tip of the tail becomes visible, 
especially when flying up into a tree. One afternoon one flew 
up into a hornbeam close to the garden, beside it in fact, and 
perched there full in view, not twenty yards at farthest. At first 
he sat upright, raising his neck and watching us in the garden ; 
then, in a minute or so, turned and fluttered down to his nest. 
The wood-pigeons are more quiet now ; their whoo-hoo-ing is not 
so frequently heard. By the sounds up in the elms at the top of 
the Brighton Road (at the end of Langley Lane) the young rooks 
have not yet all flown, though it is the end of the first week in 
June. There is a little pond near the rookeries and by it a row 
of elms. From one of these a heavy bough has just fallen with- 
out the least apparent cause. There is no sign of lightning, nor 
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does it even look decayed; the wood has fractured short off; it 
came down with such force that the ends of the lesser branches 
are broken and turned up, though as it was the lowest limb it had 
not far to fall, showing the weight of the timber. There has been 
no hurricane of wind, nothing at all to cause it, yet this thick 
bough snapped. No other tree is subject to these dangerous falls 
of immense limbs, without warning or apparent cause, so that it 
is not safe to rest under elms. An accident might not occur once 
in ten years, nevertheless the risk is there. Elms topple over 
before gales which scarcely affect other trees, or only tear off a 
few twigs. Two have thus been thrown recently—within eighteen 
months—in the fields opposite Tolworth Farm. The elm drags 
up its own roots, which are often only a fringe round its butt, and 
leaves a hollow in the earth, as if it_had been simply stood on end 
and held by these guy-ropes. Other trees do indeed fall in course 
of time, but not till they are obviously on the point of tottering, 
but the elm goes down in full pride of foliage. By this pond there 
is a rough old oak, which is the peculiar home of some titmice ; 
they were there every day far back on the frost and snow, and 
their sharp notes sounded like some one chipping the ice on the 
horsepond with an iron instrument. Probably, before now, they 
have had a nest in a crevice. 

The tallest grass yet to be seen is in a little orchard on the 
right-hand side of the Long Ditton road. This little orchard is a 
favourite spot of mine, meaning, of course, to look at: it is a 
natural orchard and left to itself. The palings by the road are 
falling, and held up chiefly by the brambles and the ivy that has 
climbed up them. There are trees on the left and trees on the 
right; a fine spruce fir at the back. The apple trees are not set 
in straight lines; they were at first, but some have died away and 
left an irregularity. The trees themselves lean this way and 
that; they are scarred and marked as it were with lichen and 
moss. It is the home of birds. A blackbird had a nest this 
spring in the bushes on the left side, a nightingale in the bushes 
on the right side, and there he sang and sang for hours every 
morning. A sharp relentless shrike lives in one of the trees close 
by, and is perpetually darting across the road upon insects on the 
sward among the fern there. There are several thrushes who re- 
side in this orchard besides the lesser birds. Swallows sometimes 
twitter from the tops of the apple trees. As the grass is so safe 
from intrusion one of the earliest buttercups flowers here. The 
apple bloom appears rosy on the bare boughs only lately scourged 
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by the east wind. After a time the trees are in full bloom, set 
about into the green of the hedges and bushes and the dark spruce 
behind. Bennets, the flower of the grass, come up. The first 
bennet is to green things what a swallow is to the breathing 
creatures of summer. White horse-chestnut blooms stand up. in 
their stately way, lighting the path, which is strewn with fallen 
oak flower. May appears on the hawthorn: there is an early bush 
of it. Now the grass is so high the flowers are lost under it, even 
the buttercups are overtopped, and soon as the young apples take 
form and shape white bramble bloom will cover the bushes by the 
palings. Acorns will show on the oaks: the berries will ripen 
from red to black beneath. Along the edge of the path, where 
the dandelions and plantains are thick with seed, the greenfinches 
will come down and select those they like best: this they often 
do by the foot-path beside the road. Lastly, the apples become 
red ; the beech in the corner has an orange spray, and cones hang 
long and brown upon the spruce. The thrushes after silence 
sing again, and autumn approaches. But, pass when you may, this 
little orchard has always something because it is left to itself—I 
had written neglected, I struck the word out, for this is not neg- 
lect, this is true attention, to leave it to itself, so that the young 
trees trail over the bushes and stay till the berries fall of their 
own over-ripeness, if perchance spared by the birds; so that the 
dead brown leaves lie and are not swept away unless the wind 
pleases ; so that all things follow their own course and bent. 
Almost opposite, by autumn, when the reapers are busy with the 
sheaves, the hedge is white with the large trumpet flowers of the 
greater convolvulus. The hedgerow seems made of convolvulus then, 
nothing but convolvulus ; nowhere else does the flower flourish so 
strongly, and the bines remain till the following spring. This 
little orchard, without a path through it, without a border, or a 
parterre, or a terrace, is a place to sit down and dream in, not- 
withstanding that it touches the road, for thus left to itself it has 
acquired an atmosphere of peace and stillness such as belongs to 
and grows up in woods and far-away coombs of the hills. A stray 
passer-by would go on without even noticing it, it is so common- 
place and unpretentious, merely a corner of meadow irregularly 
dotted with apple trees; a place that needs frequent glances 
and a dreamy mood to understand as the birds understand it. 
They are always here, even in the winter, starlings and blackbirds 
particularly, who resort to a kind of furrow there, which, eyen_ in 
frost, seems to afford them some food. In the spring thrushes 
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move along, rustling the fallen leaves as they search bebind the 
arum sheaths unrolling beside the palings, or under the shelter 
of the group of trees where arum roots are plentiful. There are 
nooks and corners from which shy creatures can steal out from 
the shadow and be happy. The dew falls softly, more noiseless 
than snow, and a star shines to the north over the spruce fir. By 
day there is a loving streak of sunshine somewhere among the 
tree trunks; by night a star above. The trees are nothing to 
speak of in size or height, but they seem always to bloom well 
and to be fruitful; tree-climbers run up these and then go off to 
the elms. 

Beside the Long Ditton road, up the gentle incline on the 
left’ side, the broad sward is broken by thickets and brake like 
those of a forest. If a forest were cleared, as those in America 
are swept away before the axe, but a line of underwood left beside 
the highway, the result would be much the same as may be seen here 
when the bushes. and fern are in perfection. Thick hawthorn 
bushes stand at unequal distances surrounded with brake; one 
with a young oak in the centre. Fern extends from one thicket 
to the other, and brambles fence the thorns, which are themselves 
well around. From such coverts the boar was started in old 
English days, the fawns hide behind and about them even now in 
many a fair park, and where there are no deer they are frequented 
by hares. So near the dust which settles on them as the wheels 
raise it, of course, every dog that passes runs through, and no 
game could stay an hour, but they are the exact kind of cover 
game like. One morning this spring, indeed, I noticed a cock 
pheasant calmly walking along the ridge of a furrow in the 
ploughed field, parted from these bushes by the hedge. He was 
so near the highway that I could see the ring about his neck. I 
have seen peewits or green plovers in the same field, which is 
now about to be built on. But though no game could stay an 
hour in such places, lesser birds love them, whitethroats build 
there, goldcrests come down from the dark pines opposite—they 
seem fond of pines—yellow-hammers sit and sing on them, and 
they are visited all day long by one or other. The little yellow 
flowers of tormentil are common in the grass as autumn approaches, 
and grasshoppers, which do not seem plentiful here, sing there. 
Some betony flowers are opposite on the other sward. There is a 
marshy spot by one of the bushes where among the rushes various 
semi-aquatic grasses grow. Blackberries are thick in favourable 
seasons—like all fruit they are an uncertain crop; and hawkweeds 
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are there everywhere on the sward towards the edge. The 
peculiar green of fern, which is more of a relief to the eye than 
any other shrub with which I am acquainted, so much so that I 
wonder it is not more imitated, is remarkable here when the 
burning July sun shines on the white dust thus fringed. By 
then trees are gone off in colour, the hedges are tired with heat, 
but the fern is a soft green which holds the glance. This varies 
much with various seasons; this year the fern is particularly late 
from a lack of moisture, but sometimes it is really beautiful 
between these bushes. It is cut down in its full growth by those 
who have charge of the road, and the scene is entirely destroyed 
for the remainder of the season; it is not often that such bushes 
and such fern are found beside the highway, and if not any 
annoyance to the residents, are quite as worthy of preservation 
(not ‘preservation’ by beadle) as open spaces like commons. 
Children, and many of larger growth, revel about them, gathering 
the flowers in spring and summer, the grasses and the blackberries 
in autumn. It is but a strip of sward, but it is as wild as if in 
the midst of a forest. A pleasure to every one—therefore 
destroy it. 

In the evening from the rise of the road here I sometimes 
hear the cry of a barn owl skirting the hedge of Southborough 
Park, and disappearing under the shadow of the elms that stand 
there. The stars appear and the whole dome of the summer 
night is visible, for in a level plain like this a slight elevation 
brings the horizon into view. Without moon the June nights 
are white ; a faint white light shows through the trees of South- 
borough Park northwards; the west has not lost all its tint over 
the Ditton hollow ; white flowers stand in the grass ; white road, 
white flint-heaps even, white clouds, and the stars, too, light 
without colour. 

By day the breeze comes south and west, free over fields, over 
corn and grass and hedgerow; so slight a mound as this mere 
rise in the riverside plain lifts you up into the current of the air. 
Where the wind comes the sunlight is purer. 

The sorrel is now high and ripening in the little meadows 
beside the road just. beyond the orchard. As it ripens the meadow 
becomes red, for the stalks rise above the grass. This is the 
beginning of the feast of seeds. The sorrel ripens just as the 
fledgelings are leaving the nest; if you watch the meadow a 
minute you will see the birds go out to it, now flying up a 
moment and then settling again, After a while comes the feast 
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of grain; then another feast of seeds among the stubble, and the 
ample fields, and the furze of the hills; then berries, and then 
winter, and the last seed. 

A June rose. Something caught my eye on the top of the 
high hawthorn hedge beside the Brighton Road one evening as it 
was growing dusk, and on looking again there was a spray of briar 
in flower, two roses in full bloom and out of reach, and one spray 
of three growing buds. So it is ever with the June rose. It is 
found unexpectedly, and when you are not looking for it. It isa 
gift, not a discovery, or anything earned—a gift like love and 
happiness. With ripening grasses the rose comes, and the rose 
is summer: till then it is spring. On the green banks—waste 
places—beside the ‘New Road’ (Kingsdown Road formerly) the 
streaked pink convolvulus is in flower; a sign that the spring 
forces have spent themselves, that the sun is near his fulness. 
The flower itself is shapely, yet it is not quite welcome; it says 
too plainly that we are near the meridian. There are months of 
warmth to follow—brilliant sunshine and new beauties; but 
the freshness, the joyous looking forward of spring is gone. 
Upon these banks the first coltsfoot flowers in March, the first 
convolvulus in summer, and almost the last hawkweed in autumn. 
A yellow vetchling too is now opening its yellow petals beside 
the Long Ditton road: another summer flower, which comes in 
as the blue veronica is leaving the sward. 

As tall as the young corn the mayweed fringes the arable 
fields with its white rays and yellow centre, somewhat as the broad 
moon-daisies stand in the grass. By this time generally the corn 
is high above the mayweed, but this year the flower is level with 
its shelter. The pale corn buttercup is in flower by the New 
Road, not in the least overshadowed by the crops at the edge of 
which it grows. By the stream through Tolworth Common spotted 
persicaria is rising thickly, but even this strong-growing plant is 
backward and checked on the verge of the shrunken stream. The 
showers that have since fallen have not made up for the lack of 
the April rains, which in the most literal sense cause the flowers 
of May and June. Without those early spring rains the wild 
flowers cannot push their roots and develop their stalks in time 
for the summer sun. The sunshine and heat finds them un- 
prepared. In the ditches the square-stemmed figwort is con- 
spicuous by its dark green. It is very plentiful about Surbiton. 

Just outside the garden in a waste corner the yellow flowers of 
-eelandine are overhung with wild hops and white bryony, two 
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strong plants of which have climbed up the copse hedge, twining 
in and out each other. Both have vine-like leaves; but the hops 
are wrinkled, those of the bryony hairy or rough to the touch. 
The hops seem to be the most powerful, and hold the bryony in 
the background. The young spruce firs which the wood-pigeon 
visited in the spring with an idea of building there look larger 
and thicker now the fresh green needles have appeared. 

In the woodland lane to Claygate the great elder bushes are 
coming into flower, each petal a creamy-white. The dogwood, 
too, is opening, and the wild guelder-roses there are in full bloom. 
There is a stile from which a path leads across the fields thence 
to Hook. The field by the stile was fed off in spring, and now is 
yellow with birdsfoot lotus, which tints it because the grass is ‘so 
short. From the grass at every footstep a crowd of little 
‘hoppers’ leap in every direction, scattering themselves hastily 
abroad. The little mead by the copse here is more open to the 
view this year, as the dry winter has checked the growth of ferns 
and rushes. There is a flock of missel-thrushes in it: the old 
birds feed the young, who can fly well in the centre of the field. 
Lesser birds come over from the hedges to the bunches of rushes. 
Slowly wandering along the lane and looking over the mound on 
the right hand (cow-wheat with yellow lip is in flower on the 
mound), there are glimpses between the bushes and the Spanish 
chestnut-trees of far-away blue hills—blue under the summer 
sky. 





The History of a Failure. 


I. 


‘TP\HE longer I live,’ wrote the Philosopher, with extreme 

velocity, ‘the more strongly am I convinced that parental 
affection—a mere instinct inherited from prehistoric brutes—is 
largely responsible for the snail-like progression of mankind. This 
unreasoning sentiment preserves species which otherwise, happily 
for the surviving “ fittest >——’ 

‘Please, sir, Mrs. Juffins.’ 

‘Mrs. Whom, Maria? Did I not tell you that I could not be 
interrupted ?’ 

‘No blame to Maria, sir, please, sir. The blame, sir, belongs 
tome. I wouldn’t take no denial,’ answered a shrill female voice, 
as a gaunt form, dingily attired, obtruded itself upon the 
Philosopher’s astonished presence. ‘ Maria, sir, done her duty, 
but I said, “If so be you had the feelings of a man——”’ 

‘I will thank you, Mrs. Juffins—if your name be Juffins—to 
express yourself briefly and to the point.’ 

‘My name Juffins, sir? When I’ve washed for you these five 
years! I ’oped, sir, being as I'd given you satisfaction, and not 
so much as a shirt button unrepaired—which the socks, too, oftens 
requiring attention, by reason of no lady to overlook toes and 
heels J 

‘Mrs. Juffins, to the point I beg. Your business ?’ 

‘My business, sir, was to request’—the tone became more 
pleading—‘ as you'd advance a trifle, sir, on the washing, to make 
up the payments, as must be in advance, for my poor husband at 
the Convalescent Ome; which all my gentlemen I’m asking, sir, 
and I'll do the washing that faithful j 

A warning hand was raised by the Philosopher. 

‘Mrs. Juffins, excuse me! The facts as to your husband ?’ 

‘ My husband, sir, poor fellow! he was nigh crippled all the 
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winter with rheumatics; ’as had rheumatic fever in his youth, 
sir, and catching cold last November—getting wet, sir, to the 
skin, through being a steeple-jack ‘ 

‘Do I understand, Mrs. Juffins, that you married a man who 
had had rheumatic fever ?’ 

‘Why, lor’, sir, it were in his youth! He was well enough 
when we was married, only at times a few twinges—as the doctor 
warned him always to be careful; but never nothing to lay him 
by again, till : 

Once more the Philosopher raised his hand. 

‘Do I gather that you married this man in cognisance of the 
fact that he was subject to rheumatic twinges ?’ 

‘Why, sir, I weren’t the sort to forsake a man for that—as 
had gone to school together and all! I hope, sir, no one ’uld 
think that of me. A good husband as ever were, and a good 
father.’ 

‘Father !’ exclaimed the Philosopher. 

‘Six children, sir, poor things! and the youngest but five 
weeks old, a weakly little fellow—more’s the pity—as I shall 
have hard work to rear. Which, as I says to Maria, “If the 
gentleman have the feelings of a man ith 

‘Enough, enough, Mrs. Juffins,’ said the Philosopher, rising. 
‘To countenance the proceedings implied by your narrative would 
forswear the ideals of a lifetime.’ 

_ The dingy visitor's perplexed countenance changed to an 
expression of pitiful entreaty. 

‘Sir, you won’t deny me? I’ve only one more gentleman, to 
ask, “Taint as if you'd lose a penny, sir. I'd wash for you that 
faithful !—and the doctor says it’s the one chance. Two months 
at the seaside, sir, and the money as is advanced for funeral 
expenses returned if so be he comes ’ome 

‘Those expenses, now,’ interposed the Philosopher, ‘I would 
willingly defray. Should your husband remain at home, and— 
er—Succumb, apply to me. But a rheumatic existence! My 
worthy person, charity misplaced is a sin. Enough, Return to 
your wash-tub, and leave your husband to Nature.’ 

* And don’t it move your heart, sir, to think of my weakly babe 
struggling up without a father ?’ 

‘ As to that sad encroachment upon the infant world, the point 
is too painful for discussion. My advice, Mrs. Juffins—Juffins, I 
think you said ?—is, leave that to Nature too.’ 

The Philosopher opened the door and bowed. Mrs. Juffins 
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stood transfixed and staring. Then, wholly overwhelmed by pro- 
portions so magnificent, coupled with a bend so stupendous of so 
lofty a head, she found herself mechanically curtseying, and 
without another word retired. Had the Philosopher heard her 
subsequently remarking to Maria that, for all he was such a fine- 
looking gentleman, his heart was like a stone, he would have felt 
himself highly complimented. 

‘Herbert Spencer, matchless benefactor! Would that thou wert 
an absolute monarch, and I thy vizier!’ ejaculated the Philosopher, 
opening the window to remove any lingering trace of Mrs. Juffins, 


II. 


A REPLY—an echo, highly pleasing, of the Philosopher’s opinions— 
had come to the letter so unseasonably interrupted, and once more 
his voluble pen was running over similar sheets, designed for the 
same friend. 

‘ The time has arrived,’ it wrote, ‘ when I may confide to you, 
my dear Constantia, that you of all women fulfil the ideal of my 
dreams ; that I regard you of all women worthiest to aid in the 
realisation of my principles. Your intellectual brow, your noble 
form, your serenity, your perfect health, the antecedents, physio- 
logical and mental, of your derivation (into which I have minutely: 
inquired), all designate you as my chosen one, as her whom, before 
I knew you, I desired in vain—a bride befitting a Philosopher. 
May I, at your earliest convenience, be informed whether your 
views upon this point meet my own ?’ 

Leaving the pen to pursue its course, we may in brief assert 
that Constantia’s views did thus meet ; that the bachelor rooms of 
the Philosopher were quickly exchanged for a house in Harley 
Street ; and that there was added unto him a Philosopheress. 

The pair were objects of universal admiration. Two beings of 
stature so noble, of physical contour so faultless, might have 
served as models of our first parents—we apologise —of our first 
Human parents. 

In due season a little family gathered around them, regarded 
by the Philosopher in a mathematical light, as the necessary pro- 
duct of such an union. Those fine boys, those symmetrical girls, 
were contributions presented—as pictures are presented to the 
nation—by himself and Constantia to the world. What a pos- 
terity might hereafter proceed from those beginnings, if only they 
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proved themselves faithful to the principles whence they sprang— 
in other words, were their own matrimonial alliances similarly 
regulated! The Philosopher was now doubly convinced that such 
matters should be managed by the State—if the State were suf- 
ficiently enlightened ! 

‘In, say, two generations, disease, even sickliness, would be 
the exception instead of the rule. Death would be indefinitely 
postponed. The way cleared, evolution would proceed. You and 
I, Constantia, must regard ourselves in the light of pioneers. 
There is an immense amount of rubbish in that way. Rubbish 
has been allowed to accumulate. We must resolutely set our 
faces, Constantia, against accumulation of rubbish.’ 

‘Human rubbish, you mean,’ said Constantia, whose under- 
standing moved at the rate of some half-mile, metaphorically, 
behind that of her husband. 

‘Quite so. I refer to the unfortunate of our race. Why 
unfortunate ? Because inferior, Never mind how. Physically, 
mentally, socially, what matter? The result is the same. Much 
foolish sentimentality is afloat. You and I, Constantia, have 
abjured sentimentality. To clear the way for the evolution of 
mankind—that is one of our objects. To assist practically in the 
evolution itself—that is another.’ 

‘Quite so, echoed Constantia. 

All the best modern rules for health-preservation were with 
religious strictness obeyed in the Philosopher's household. The 
consequences during several years were eminently satisfactory. 
But at length a boy was born who defied rules. What could be 
more perplexing? He had been born under precisely the same 
conditions as his two elder brothers and his three sisters. There 
was absolutely no reason—here the Philosopher’s investigations 
were exceedingly minute—why this child should differ from the 
rest. Yet the food which nourished them disagreed with him. 
The air which gave them strength gave him cold. 

‘He has a weakly constitution,’ said the doctor. 

The Philosopher received this verdict in astonished dismay, 
quickly followed by indignation. 

‘Impossible! There has never been a weakly constitution in 
either his mother’s family or my own.’ 

‘There is one now for the first time, then,’ said the doctor. 

‘Mr. Pillule is impecunious, my dear,’ observed the Philosopher 
in private. ‘He is trading on us.’ 

The doctor was dismissed. 
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But ere long it became necessary to supply his place. The 
mysterious, the inexplicable boy was again indisposed. \ 

‘He has a weakly constitution, said the second doctor, a 
though mimicking the first. 

Now this second doctor stood high in his profession; more=\ 
over, he was a man of science. The Philosopher was shaken, 
but expressed a desire for further advice. The learned doctor 
smiled, and consented. The most celebrated authority of the 
day was called in, and a consultation held over the abnormal 
child. 

‘I beg,’ said the Philosopher, ‘that you will give me your 
candid opinion.’ 

‘My opinion, replied the Authority, ‘is very simple. The 
boy has a weakly constitution.’ 

‘In other words,’ he added, attributing the Philosopher's blank 
gaze to the natural concern of a parent, ‘there is no organic 
disease. With care, there may never be any. With care, he may 
do as well as eight out of ten—in fact, better. Care is the one 
point needed. Good-morning.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ cried the Philosopher, waking as from a trance. 
‘Care, you say. Care, for what object ?’ 

‘For the prevention of organic disease ; for the preservation 
of life.’ f 

‘With a view finally to his becoming a strong man, the father 
of strong children ?’ 

‘ As to his becoming what we call a strong man, I fear that is 
scarcely to be looked for; but with a view to his becoming 
stronger as a man than as a child, able to enjoy existence quite 
as well—it may be, quite as long—as many more robust. A 
moderate aim, but common to thousands. Thousands of old men, 
alive and happy to-day, have attained their present age under like 
conditions. You have no cause, I assure you—care always re- 
membered—for alarm. Once more, good-morning.’ 

With a heavy step the Philosopher repaired to Constantia. 

‘Sir Thomas,’ he said, ‘ has been talking in a manner positively 
immoral,’ 

‘You surprise me,’ returned, wide-eyed, the Philosopheress. 

‘Care the one point needed! Care! No cause, care remem- 
bered, for alarm! Alarm! Beyond a certain point, medical 
interference should be forbidden. The State should regulate it. 
“Thousands of old men!” “An aim common to thousands!” 
Good heavens !’ 
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‘Pray explain yourself, dear Postlethwaite. I have not alto- 
gether followed you.’ 

The Philosopher thereupon repeated the Authority’s opinion. 

‘We must look the matter in the face, Constantia,’ he said. 
‘It lies indeed in a nutshell. We must have courage to confess 
that we are the origin of a Failure.’ 

‘Not altogether a Failure, Postlethwaite,’ said the Philoso- 
pheress, with a deprecating smile. ‘He is a pretty little fellow. 
In fact, I own to thinking him the prettiest of them all.’ 

‘There it is, Constantia! There it is! I see the danger but 
too clearly. Forewarned, forearmed. Have patience while I 
expound to you my views.’ 

Thus adjured, the Philosopheress applied herself in Juno-like 
serenity to listen; while the Philosopher, from an opposite seat, 
proceeded with pointing finger to instruct her. 


II, 


‘IN your recent remark, Constantia, I regret to recognise one of 
the most dangerous of all foes to the progress of our species. I 
refer to lini weakness. Sentimentalists affirm that a 
mother’s warmest instincts are excited by the sickliest of her 
flock. This fact the unreasoning majority regard with admiration. 
We who have larger aims, who live not for the individual but for 
the race, could rather weep—-were not tears futile—that the 
higher faculties in man, in that development of man called woman, 
should thus be absorbed in the lower. By this unhappy tendency, 
feebleness and disease, which wise Nature, left to herself, would 
speedily exterminate, are prolonged, transmitted, rooted—tares 
choking the wheat. To this end, how many foolish mothers, 
since our first departure from dumbness and four-legged progres- 
sion, have contributed! Look, Constantia, at our workhouses, 
our prisons, our lunatic asylums, our hospitals, our bankrupts, our 
unemployed! Trace their origin. Nature is prolific ; her offspring 
must perforce include failures. How should these in wisdom he 
dealt with? Study the vegetable, the brute kingdoms. What of 
the failures there? Seek not your models, Constantia, among 
inferior women—blind disciples of brainless instinct, miscalled 
Love. Take the great mother, Nature herself, for your guide. 
You may reply that instinct is nature. But instinct must be 
guided by reason, or we sink back to our original ancestry. 
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Reason, man’s proud prerogative, enables him to become at once 
the judge and the follower of nature ; in other words, to perceive 
when instinct should be indulged, when moderated, and when 
absolutely restrained.’ 

‘And how, practically, said the Philosopheress, ‘should you 
advise me to act in the case before us ?’ 

‘In the case of our own Failure,’ returned the Philosopher, 
fixing her with a resolute gaze: ‘first, remember how we have 
hitherto considered that other human failures should be dealt 
with. Recall our conversations. You have always cordially agreed 
with me, Constantia. Therein lay your great charm.’ 

‘But when, on former occasions, I agreed with you,’ said the 
Philosopheress, ‘I did not realise > She paused abruptly. 

‘Constantia! Can I have fallen a victim to delusion? Is the 
goddess of my life dethroned? What is this weakness? Have 
we not pledged ourselves to do all in our power for the evolution 
of humanity? To sacrifice our personal interests in that majestic 
cause? If necessary, to lie down and offer our bodies as a bridge 
to the Coming Man ?’ 

‘We have, Postlethwaite.’ An heroic light illuminated Con- 
stantia’s countenance. ‘Tell me what you desire, and I will do 
it. You shall never be disappointed in me.’ 

‘ My beloved Constantia,’ said the Philosopher, embracing her, 
‘you are yourself again. Now listen. I repeat, we must look the 
fact in the face. Emerson is a failure. Do not pain me by 
reiterating your former remark ; “ pretty ” is a feeble word at best. 
The laws of the land preclude—as you have often with me re- 
gretted—any prompt measure, any merciful alternative for the 
long-drawn years of a sickly existence. I distinctly recollect, 
Constantia,’ he added hastily, observing a shadow, ‘ that you have 
always hitherto lamented the weak prejudices of public opinion 
on this subject.’ 

‘ Always,’ returned Constantia, resuming her firmness. That 
firmness might have been less inflexible were she at all in doubt 
of the Philosopher’s opinion as to any compulsory disentanglement 
of his own mortal coil—say, by gallows. 

‘Enough. Those prejudices exist. To the point, therefore, 
as practical people. First, Emerson must be carefully guarded 
against false notions of his position. He must learn to despise 
himself, to regret himself, This is paramount.’ 

The Philosopheress bowed her head in Spartan silence. 
‘Secondly, we must not deny to him the relief of medical 
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science. To permit needless suffering is cruel. Cruelty is un- 
worthy of philosophers. In plain language, when he is ill you can 
send for Mr. Tisick. But beware of superfluous sympathy! He 
must regard his illnesses as theologians regard original sin—as a 
corruption of nature, unavoidable, but none the less obnoxious.’ 

Once again, mutely, the Philosopheress bowed her head. 

‘Thirdly, train him to regard health, strength, manly energy 
—all in fact that he does not possess—as indispensable for the 
progress of mankind. Work this point well into him. Make it 
bone of his bone, marrow of his marrow. Only by such measures 
can we avert the fearful misfortune of a race of failures, resulting 
from our own failure. Let him grow up leavened with the con- 
viction that marriage would in his case be a crime of terrible 
enormity. Constantia, if that boy were to marry I should feel I . 
had lived in vain. I would rather blow out my brains upon the 
spot than that that boy should marry !’ 

In his excitement the Philosopher had risen. The Philoso- 
pheress rose also. 

‘Calm yourself, Postlethwaite,’ she said, blandly. ‘ He is only 
four years old. But I am glad that you do not object to my 
sending sometimes for Mr. Tisick.’ 


Amid so much undeniably painful—although in her adored 
Philosopher’s presence she could not deny her principles—this 
one grain of comfort remained to the despised maternal instinct. 
She might at all events send sometimes for Mr. Tisick. 


av; 
‘FaTHER !’ said Emerson. 

The Philosopher was going downstairs. Until this word was 
softly uttered, he had not observed the little boy who sat perched 
upon the sill of a large window commanding the staircase. The 
window was barred, because it stood close to the door that opened 
from the nurseries. It was also somewhat grimy, as London 
windows are apt to become. But it looked westward, and its 
panes on this particular evening revealed a wide belt of red sun- 
set, causing roofs and spires to glow, and kindling with adventitious 
brightness the wistful countenance of the child whose timid voice 
had spoken. 


The Philosopher took the opportunity for a critical survey of 
his Failure. 


A puny little fellow! Nine years old, but no taller than 
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Herbert had been at five ; narrower than Spencer at four; even 
Margaret Fuller, just three, was sturdier in the limbs; and 
Darwin, eighteen months, stronger in the spine. A poor wizened 
little obstruction, thought the Pioneer of Progress. What pos- 
sible business had he in the world? Yet here he was, and could 
not be altogether ignored. The Philosopher saw what Constantia 
had meant when she had called him pretty. Pretty! With a 
touch of contempt he noted the delicate outline of the features, 
the shadowy grey of the eyes. 

‘What do you want ?’ he asked in a stern tone. 

The child shrank into himself; his lips moved, but no sound 
came. He was gazing as if fascinated at that awful father who 
to him had been a father in name alone. His little mind was 
busy with questions craving solution. Otherwise he would not 
have dared to disturb that stately progress downstairs. 

‘Why are you not in the Park with the others?’ said the 
Philosopher sharply. 

‘I was so tired, father,’ said the wistful little voice. ‘I can’t 
help it,’ he added with humility. 

‘You give way,’ said the Philosopher. ‘I am convinced that 
you give way unnecessarily. I must consult your mother. The 


system must be more bracing,’ he observed in a rumbling under- 


tone. ‘ Well, speak out, boy. Only cowards are afraid to speak 
out.’ 


‘Father, you said yesterday to Spencer, “‘ Don’t go by opinions, 


99 


go by facts. 

‘ Quite so, Emerson,’ replied the Philosopher, visibly mollified. 
‘Opinions are often transitory, based upon insecure foundations. 
Facts abide.’ 

‘ And, father, can anybody prove that the Bible is not true?’ 

‘Your question, Emerson, is loosely expressed. But, explain- 
ing and enlarging it as follows—Can anybody prove that the Bible 
is not what it professes to be, a revelation from a superhuman 
Being vulgarly designated as a Personal God ?—I reply that this 
point, from its very nature, is incapable of proof. The opinions, 
however, of our most eminent thinkers 

‘But you said, father , 

‘Well? Well?’ 

‘You said, “ Don’t go by opinions.”’ - 

‘I meant, Emerson, opinions versus facts.’ 

‘But, father, this is a fact.’ 

‘ Again indistinctness, Emerson. What is a fact ?’ 
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‘That no one can prove the Bible is not true.’ 

‘A fact certainly—with limitations.’ 

‘Then I'll go by it.’ 

The child jumped down from the window-sill as if unburdened 
of a load. His gray eyes shone. He looked up with something 
of gladness into the Philosopher’s august face. 

‘T'll go by it, father. And I'll tell Spencer.’ 

‘Stop, Emerson. What will you tell Spencer?’ asked the 
father, vaguely fearful of committing himself. 

But Emerson had not heard. The Philosopher, half contem- 
plative, half bewildered, was suddenly alone. 


V. 


‘ FaTHER, I wish you'd have a go at Emerson. He does talk the 
most utter rot !’ 

It was Spencer who spoke. The Philosopher was proud of 
Spencer. An undoubtedly clever boy, he possessed a turn for 
metaphysics and a disposition to sceptical inquiry, which, in his 
parents’ opinion, denoted him as an intellectual hero of the future. 
From his babyhood he had declined to believe any fact not made 
clear to him by ocular demonstration. This habit of mind— 
which rendered him, it must be owned, the reverse of popular 
among his own contemporaries—had been assiduously cultivated 
by the Philosopher, and, as a natural sequence, by the Philoso- 
pheress. 

‘Explain yourself, Spencer,’ said the father, with a hardly 
comfortable recollection of the interview some days previously on 
the stairs. 

‘He is a rabid little Philistine already, father, and he bids fair 
to develop into a Christian of the most bigoted type. You'd 
better be on your guard! There’s more in that boy than you 
have any idea of. We shall have him disgracing us all in the end, 
doing his best to upset your most cherished theories. As to the 
nursery children, they simply worship him. And if I don’t mis- 
take, there’ll be seeds sown in their minds which will bring forth 
a harvest, by-and-bye. You just remember history, father, before 
you despise the first seven years of life.’ 

The Philosopher looked quite deprecating as, over his glasses, 
he surveyed the precocious stripling thus addressing him. 

‘You are right, Spencer. Emerson’s health has been so feeble, 
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that I have perhaps unduly depreciated his powers. But you are 
vague. To what do you refer?’ 

‘To his objectionable talk in the nursery. The little ones are 
being moulded by its influence. Margaret Fuller, said Spencer, 
his colour rising, ‘flew at me and bit me when I told him just 
now that he was a fool.’ 

‘ The expression was somewhat strong, Spencer.’ 

‘Not too strong for the fact, father. He is a fool, and a fool 
he will be for ever—and a mischievous fool—unless you interfere. 
I have been trying to teach him the first principles of physical 
science, and he positively refuses to listen. His answer to it all 
is that it is not true, he will not believe it. And why? Because, 
forsooth, it is contrary to the Bible !’ 

The air of fine scorn which, as he spoke these words, embel- 
lished Spencer’s chiselled features, may—to use a subterfuge of 
weakness—be more easily imagined than described. 

‘He is very young, Spencer, and his brain no doubi partakes 
of the puniness of his frame.’ 

‘Not at all, father. His brain is stubborn in the extreme. 
Whatever I say, he reiterates one assertion, that I cannot prove 
that the Bible is not true. To this he sticks. There is no use in 
showing him that other facts, directly contrary to Bible statements, 
can be proved; and thence the inference. He refuses to accept it. 
1 see only one remedy, father—for you to come the strong hand. 
He has lain fallow too long. Little obstructor!’ said Spencer, 
with great bitterness. 

‘ But what is the particular point to-day ?’ 

‘The point of individual creation. All the old rubbish, father, 
which you devote your life to exterminating. He is stuffed full 
of it, and glories in it. He firmly believes that some mystical 
Person, yclept God, has specially concocted his wretched legs and 
arms and put them together—made him, as he expresses it; that 
this Person takes minute interest in them and in him, and has 
even designed his miseries for some wise purpose. In fact, all the 
antiquated cant which has helped to make the world what it is— 
or rather, to hinder its becoming what it might be. He is reading 
that Bible now, the little mule!’ 

‘I have some minutes of leisure,’ said the Philosopher, in- 
specting his watch. ‘You can accompany me, Spencer, to the 
nursery.’ 
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VI. 


THE grey-eyed Failure lay full length on the floor, his head sup- 
ported by a thin little hand, his mind absorbed in the contents of 
a great book open before him. 

‘Emerson, get up,’ said the Philosopher. 

The child rose slowly to his feet. His lips were moving. 

‘ What are you saying ?’ 

‘It was only my verse. I was trying if I knew my verse.’ 

‘ Repeat it aloud,’ said the Philosopher, seating himself with 
a judicial air. 

The boy obeyed. 

‘“The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me: Thy 
mercy, O Lord—Thy mercy, O Lord—” May I look, father ?— 
“Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever. Forsake not the works 
of Thine own hands.” ’ 

The small voice had an unutterable pathos. Strange thoughts 
looked out from the sad and shadowy eyes. 

‘You can see at a glance, father, said Spencer’s hard young 
voice, ‘the kind of thing I mean.’ 

‘What is your object, Emerson, inquired the Philosopher, 
still judicial, ‘in committing these words to memory ?’ 

‘They comfort me, said Emerson dreamily. ‘I can think 
about them to-night when I’m lying awake.’ 

‘The kind of food he’s growing up on,’ cried Spencer, his 
glance passing in a contemptuous sweep from the child, who stood 
half abstracted, his mind far away, to their father. 

‘Explain yourself, Emerson, said the Philosopher, in his 
accustomed formula. ‘In what respect do these words, as you 
are pleased to express it, comfort you ?’ 

‘It’s because I’m so weak and stupid, you see,’ said Emerson, 
his thin cheeks faintly flushing. 

‘Well ?’ returned the Philosopher, with attention. 

‘It comforts me to know I’m only a Beginning,’ murmured 
the child, his nervousness overpowering him beneath that critical 
gaze. 

‘You've heard for yourself now, father. I leave him to you,’ 
said Spencer, majestically retiring. 

‘If God began me, He'll finish me; so I can bear it,’ added 


Emerson vaguely, as the Philosopher, in unrelaxed scrutiny, 
‘awaited some clearer explanation, 
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‘I think it prudent,’ he said, after a short silence, ‘ that these 
Biblical studies should cease. When you are older, Emerson,’ he 
added, stooping to lift the bulky volume, ‘ your powers of dis- 
crimination will be stronger; and you may then, from a more 
enlightened standpoint, resume your researches among the 
Myths.’ 

Once more he surveyed the child; but Emerson made no 
remonstrance—standing immovable, while the Bible was carried 
from his sight. 

* Deeds before words,’ thought the Philosopher. 

‘Well, father, have you shown him his idiocy?’ inquired 
Spencer, prepared for a triumph. 

But the Philosopher, with his back turned—making room, 
amid piles of papers, for the Bible-—remained discreetly silent. 


VII. 


WuEN the Philosopheress that evening, dressed for dinner, paid 
her visit of sanitary inspection to the nursery, she found Emerson, 
looking small and forlorn, half buried in a Windsor armchair, his 
fair head resting against the wooden bars, his delicate face 
crimson. 

‘ Master Emerson is in one of his feverish ways, ma’am,’ said 
the nurse, who at some distance sat bathing a great healthy baby 
—an operation of far more interest both to herself and the 
attendant nurserymaid than any feeble afflictions, but too cus- 
tomary, of poor Emerson’s ailing frame. 

‘Does your head ache, Emerson ?’ inquired his mother. 

‘It burns,’ murmured the child. 

Some sudden, surprising impulse seized the Philosopheress. 
She sat down and stroked his hot little hand. 

The crimson flush deepened in astonished gratitude; the 
heavy grey eyes sought her own. 

‘Mother, do you love me?’ he asked. 

The Philosopheress bent over him with unaccustomed softness. 
Emerson gazed up at her as if fascinated ; in another moment his 
arms were clasped about her neck. 

‘Oh, mother, I want you to nurse me ; I want to lay my head 
on you!’ he said. . 

Then, finding that she did not repulse him, he slipped from 
his chair and climbed upon her knee. Actually her arm was 
around him! His tired head was resting on that ample bosom. 
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He was settling down, his eyes closing, his lips parted in a wan 
smile of content, when the door was opened—upon the threshold 
stood the Philosopher. 

‘ Constantia !’ 

‘He is not very well, Postlethwaite.’ 

‘When is he very well? But he will never be better, under 
the present treatment. Have you forgotten, Constantia, our care- 
fully considered plan? Bracing, the one rule possible? And you 
are the person to mollycoddle him! You whom I thought so 
superior !’ 

The child, drowsy through weakness, had tightened his clinging 
hold; his burning head pressed the more closely as he heard his 
father’s voice. But at these last words Constantia suddenly arose ; 
half giddy from his abrupt dislodgment, he found himself cast 
back on the cold world, grasping, to steady himself, the brown arm 
of the Windsor chair. He looked up at his mother, bewildered ; 
but the momentary weakness of the Philosopheress had vanished 
like a dream. The usual cold serenity returned to her eyes, 
repelling his appealing gaze. 

‘You must have more courage, Emerson,’ she said, in her 
Spartan tone. ‘You are giving way. Your father is right; you 
would be a great deal better if you did not give way.’ 

As usual, Emerson made no answer to the rebuke, only looking 
dreamily after her. Lcng years later she was still. haunted by 
that dreamy look, which met her cold eyes as they glanced back 
in leaving the room. 

In the dead of the night, the nurse—a person rigid in the 
performance, so far as she recognised them, of her duties—was 
standing at Emerson’s bedside. 

‘Master Emerson, why are you awake? I have mixed you a 
saline draught. Sit up.’ 

The child’s face looked weird in the dim light; his fair hair 
waved round it like an aureole; his eyes were bright and wild. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘it was very nice when you nursed me! I 
wish you could have stayed! I think I’d have got better if you’d 
stayed.’ 

‘Your mother’s fast asleep in bed, Master Emerson.’ 

But Emerson went on as if he had not heard. 

‘T’m so glad,’ he said, ‘that ’'m only a Beginning. God knows. 
They took away the Bible; but it doesn’t matter, because I’m 
going—I'm going——’ 
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‘Where are you going?’ asked the nurse. And this time 
Emerson answered. 

‘I'm going straight up to God, he said. ‘God is Love.” I 
want some love so much! I can’t live down here any more, away 
from God.’ 

‘Master was in the right of it, thought the nurse, ‘to take 
away that musty Bible. A pack of old wives’ fables, as I heard at 
them lectures. Turning the poor child’s head, like they’ve turned 
so many before!’ 

‘You must go to sleep now, sir,’ she said aloud. ‘ What are 
you moithering over?’ For the boy was smiling and whispering 
to himself. 

She stooped to listen. 

‘The Lord will perfect—the Lord will perfect... . Thy mercy, 
O Lord. . . . Forsake not Thou the work of Thine own hands!’ 

‘He’s quiet now, thank goodness,’ said the nurse, as, presently, 
the grey eyes closed. ‘I'll put the light out, and he'll sleep till 
morning.’ 

So Emerson slept. They all slept. And sleep is sweet. 


VILL. 


THE early post, next day, brought sore disappointment to the 
Philosopher. Herbert, his eldest son, had failed in competition 
for a University scholarship ; beaten hollow by a Westminster boy 
—one Juffins. Some feeble comfort lurked in the fact that Juffins 
was by a year Herbert’s senior ; but then Juffins had risen from the 
ranks, his first fees (twopence weekly) allowed by the School 
Board; whereas Herbert, from his cradle, had enjoyed every 
advantage of elaborate education. 

‘ Juffins! Juffins! Where have I heard the name ?’ said the 
Philosopher. 

‘I fancy I can enlighten you,’ returned Mr. Tisick, with a 
humorous smile. Mr. Tisick had called early to inquire after 
Emerson, and—the nurse reporting Master Emerson to be still 
asleep—was discussing the unfortunate tidings; his own boy, 
Herbert’s fellow pupil, being among the unsuccessful competitors. 
‘Yes, Juffins was at the head of the poll. We must all bow 
down. I'll tell you where you heard the name, Professor. The 
lad’s mother was once your washerwoman !’ 

Mr. Tisick’s ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ resounded through the room ; but 
the Professor gazed in blank consternation, 
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‘My ... Washerwoman!’ he repeated. The years rolled 
back. He remembered a day, just before his engagement to 
Constantia. His washerwoman, previously unknown to him, had 
thrust herself upon his leisure, to make a preposterous re- 
quest. ... 

‘ Just so,’ said Mr. Tisick. ‘She’s an old friend of mine—she 
called in to tell my wife the good news. What was play to one, 
was death to the other! But Mrs. Juffins knew nothing about 
that. The husband—Juffins senior—was one of my hospital 
patients. He will live to a good old age now, or I mistake ; and 
his illness turns out to have been the best thing which could 
befall them. Mrs. Juffins is simply first-rate ; she won friends, 
struggled on, and in due time made a fresh start in a little shop. 
The man, being no longer driven out in all weathers—which had 
kept up his delicacy—began to flourish ; now they’re a kind of 
universal providers, doing a thriving business near the Abbey. 
As to Mrs. Juffins, the boy owes his success to her, and so I shall 
tell the young fellow! Nineteen years ago his life wasn’t worth 
an hour’s purchase ; and for ten years longer he was always ailing 
—out-patient with his father. But that mother of his, in spite 
of all her other cares, she set her mind to nurse him into strength. 
And now he'll outstrip the whole family.’ 

The Philosopher well remembered the severity of his senti- 
ments when Mrs. Juffins had referred to her weakly baby. Nine- 
teen years! The time just corresponded. Herbert was eighteen. 
It was that weakly baby, grown up, who had put Herbert to 
shame. 

‘Pardon me. I had lost the thread. Will you kindly repeat 
your sentence ?’ 

‘I merely observed,’ said Mr. Tisick, ‘that there is a striking 
similarity between your boy Emerson’s conformation of head and 
that, as I remember it, of young Juffins. I remember being 
impressed, as I am often impressed when with Emerson, by Juf- 
fins’s singularly intellectual mould of brow. If I mistake not, 
Professor, that boy of yours will be something remarkable one 
day. You must take care of him, you know—I have always told 
you he needs care. But, with that proviso, he may end by im- 
mortalising your name. Mark my words! No Juffins of the 
future will beat him.’ 

The doctor rose with a sudden sense of having outstayed his 
time. At this instant a hurried knock was followed by the 
entrance of the nurserymaid, 
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‘Nurse says, please, ma’am, will Mr. Tisick make haste ? 
There is a change in Master Emerson.’ 

‘He is awake, you mean ?’ said the Philosopheress. 

‘No, ma’am. He has not been awake at all. But there is a 
change.’ 

Yes—over the wan little face, the brow of whose ‘intel- 
lectual mould’ the doctor was just now speaking, had fallen that 
grey shadow which, once seen, is not easily forgotten : the shadow 
of-—well, let us call it, as the servant girl had called it, ‘a change.’ 

‘You should have sent for me hours ago,’ said Mr. Tisick, in 
a severe undertone, to the nurse. 

‘I thought he was only overtired, sir. I am sure he has 
never moved, nor uttered a cry.’ 

‘Acry? Certainly not. No cry was to be expected. It is 
suffusion—suffusion on the brain.’ 

‘What did you say?’ asked the Philosopheress. 

The doctor raised his eyes to the parents—that majestic 
couple—as they stood together on the opposite side of the bed. 
Their calm, even at this moment, was sublime. 

That calm had often irritated Mr. Tisick. He was more than 
irritated now. _ He spoke, perhaps, with even brutal plainness. 

‘I am at least ten hours too late,’ he said. ‘The boy is 
dying.’ 

‘ Dying !’ repeated a voice: a voice which no one recognised. 
All turned with consternation to the Philosopheress., 

But her husband had taken her hand, 

‘Constantia!’ said he, under his breath, ‘ now is the time to 
show ourselves superior to the herd !’ 

By a powerful effort she commanded herself; but she looked 
as though turned into marble. 

‘I should only wish,’ she said, with a sound as of swallowing a 
sob, her hand still imprisoned by the Philosopher ‘ Last 
night he asked me to nurse him, and, somewhat suddenly, I 
Postlethwaite, if he is dying, I should like him to die as he was 
last night, with his head upon my breast.’ 

She moved nearer to the unconscious child, the Philosopher 
ceasing to restrain her. But even in that moment, before she 
could reach the pillow, there was a tiny quiver of the lips, a faint 
sigh, and the doctor said : 

‘He is gone !’ 
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IX, 


‘ Now is the time,’ the Philosopher had urged, ‘ to show ourselves 
superior to the herd.’ And the Philosopheress had responded to 
his appeal. 

She remained as though hardened into marble. No tears fell 
from her eyes. She spoke little, but she betrayed no feeling. 
She rose and retired to rest at her usual hours ; sat in her place at 
meals ; and supervised the preparation of the family mourning. 

The coffin had come home. Emerson’s frail little form had 
been laid there for its last rest. The Philosopher stood alone, 
looking down upon it. 

The face was very calm ; the lips were half parted in a smile ; 
the dark eyelashes lay restful upon the cheeks ; the fair hair still 
shone ; the large and thoughtful brow recalled the doctor’s words. 

‘Dead boy,’ said the Philosopher, ‘ you might have immor- 
talised my name!’ 

‘The survival of the fittest,’ that familiar phrase, resounded 
in his ears. ‘The fittest.’ Who are the fittest ? When may it 
be decided ? Herbert, who had failed; Spencer, who had thought 
this child a fool—which were fittest, they or he? Mrs. Juffins— 
that odious name! why could not he forget it ?—why had her 
weakly babe been nursed, and his neglected? .. . A truce to such 
fancies! Was Saul among the prophets? Was he, the Philo- 
sopher, becoming hysterical and nervous? A man can but act 
for the best—as the best appears to him. What cause had he 
for self-reproach ? 

Oftener than he would care to own to his prejudiced fellow- 
creatures, he had pondered, in thoughts of Emerson and of others 
like Emerson, upon the benefits of euthanasia. He had dreamed 
of a world where euthanasia might be allowed. But here was a 
strange problem. Upon whom should that euthanasia be exercised ? 
It had seemed to him well that Emerson should die: well for 
Emerson himself, well for an unborn generation. But now, if 
those grey eyes could open once again, if again that timid voice 
could ask those strange and dreamy questions—what would the 
Philosopher give if this might be? Allthat he had? ... Ah,a 
poor exchange indeed for such a boon! 

But whither were his thoughts leading him? He must 
restrain them. The outward eye at least must see no relaxation 
of his philosophies, 
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And yet—‘ Emerson!’ he said aloud. For half an instant it 
seemed to him that the lips moved as if to answer. Why did the 
Philosopher’s heart sink, like lead in deepest waters, as he realised 
that this could never be? Never again!... Well, a truce to vain 
regrets! Was he not, he must once more remind himself, a 
Thilosopher? And it was time to close the coffin, They were 
waiting outside. Enough. What is done cannot be undone. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the coffin was only made to 
be cremated, The coffin and its contents alike had vanished some 
hours later, A handful of ashes, in a classical urn, was all that 
remained of the Failure. 

The blinds were drawn up; the family life flowed in ordinary 
current. But the Philosopheress still wore her marble face. 

On Sunday they all went to church. The Philosopher 
approved of an occasional attendance at church. He opined that 
the higher faculties—such as they were—of the populace found 
exercise, and thus strength, in the worship of a mythical Unseen. 
As yet, therefore, it would be a pity to abolish churches. Some 
substitute, equally useful for the zsthetic quality, should first be 
provided. So to-day, hoping that the change of scene might 
benefit Constantia, he escorted her to one of these well-meaning 
temples. 

As she sat among other ladies on the opposite side of the aisle, 
he thought with pride how nobly she comported herself under 
this her first bereavement. Her head maintained its stately poise ; 
her features had still that marble calm. Was it calm altogether, 
or rigidity? In either case it became her. The Philosopher 
sat musing upon the pre-eminence of mind, the sublimity of self- 
control. Yet while he mused he was conscious of unwonted 
weariness, What truisms, at best, his musings were! What was 
the good of any of them? As well, perhaps, be one thing as 
another, since all alike ended thus—in a handful of ashes! 

The senior curate was renowned for his fine reading. This 
was a fine passage, moreover, After all, there was much grandeur 
in the old Book! The Philosopher’s thoughts paused, his atten- 
tion struck. 

‘ And the king was much moved, read the tenor voice, resound- 
ing from the lectern, ‘and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son!’ 

Suddenly a woman’s cry rang through the church, The 
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Philosopher started to his feet ; for who was this weeping aloud, 
regardless, in her anguish, of spectators—pushing her way past 
outstretched hands, hurrying towards the door to get away, alone 
with her misery ? 

It was the Philosopheress, marble no longer, the pent-up 
grief within her bursting its bonds. And as she went, her voice 
sinking to a low and bitter moan, ‘O my son Emerson,’ she cried, 
‘my son, my son Emerson! would God I had died for thee, O 
Emerson, my son, my son!’ 


X. 


At length she was calmer. The Philosopher, from whom at first 
she had shrunk, praying only to be left alone—alone—by Emer- 
son’s little bed, was summoned from his study. She had asked to 
see him. 

He went upstairs to the nursery, whence the children had been 
summarily banished. She was kneeling at the Windsor armchair, 
her elbows resting on its uncompromising seat, her face against 
its hard wooden bars. She was quiet, except for now and then a 
heavily drawn sob. Her tears were falling fast, like rain after 
tempest. The sun had gone down, but the blinds had not been 
drawn. Stars had begun to twinkle, one by one, amid the calm 
tints lingering in the sky. 

‘ Constantia!’ said the Philosopher, almost timidly. 

‘ Postlethwaite,’ she murmured, ‘ forgive me. I did not mean 
to disgrace you. The restraint had been too much.’ 

‘I was not aware of it,’ he began; but she interrupted him, 
her face still resting against the bars. 

‘I know. You thought me so superior. But, Postlethwaite, 
Iam not. I’m only a weak woman, like the rest. I have found 
it out now. You must take me as I am, or not at all?’ 

‘Constantia! Not at all?’ 

‘ Well, then, let us start afresh. Postlethwaite, you must keep 
me in no longer. I have adored you, and given way to you, and 
striven to live up to your ideal; but oh, I fear—I fear Are 
you sure that you know all we thought youdid? I hardly dare to 
doubt it. But are you sure, Postlethwaite? Anyway, it is too 
hard for me. I must give in. I must be like other mothers. 
Oh, Postlethwaite, Mrs. Juffins! and oh, my dear, dear boy!’ 

The Philosopher answered nothing; but he bowed his head 
upon his hand, 
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‘She nursed hers up to strength. The doctor said it. And 
I!... Never mind! For your sake I won’t dwell upon it. But— 
oh, my husband! can you say only one word to give me a little 
comfort ?’ 

The Philosopher was long silent. When he spoke his voice 
was low and broken. 

‘Constantia, do J need no comfort? In these last few days I 
have learned the meaning of remorse. But there is one comfort 
—it is vague, to be sure, and uncertain. Nevertheless , 

‘What is it? Oh, what is it?’ 

‘His own idea. The idea he found, as he told us, in his Bible. 
We looked upon him as a Failure; and as such we treated him. 
But it may be that he appeared a Failure because he was in truth, 
as he said, only a Beginning.’ 

For a long time both were silent. 

At last, in a tone to which some faint hope had returned, the 
Philosopheress answered : 

‘ Postlethwaite, if that be true—who can tell ?—when he is 
perfected, we may some day meet him again.’ 

‘Granted the idea he clung to—the idea in the abstract—it 
seems possible,’ said the Philosopher, ‘that we may.’ 

Then again for a long time all was silence. 

‘ Postlethwaite,’ said the Philosopheress, ‘do you remember 
that last evening when I nursed him, when you told me he 
wanted bracing? It was here, on this hard chair, his dying head 
had been resting . . . and I spurned him. . . . Oh, Postlethwaite, I 
forgive you—you meant no harm—but to please you, I spurned 
him from my breast !’ 

Her words were interrupted by her weeping. Somehow, the 
Philosopher found himself upon his knees likewise beside her. 
Was that tear which fell on her hand, from his own eyes ? 

‘Dear Postlethwaite, I did that to please you, and will you 
do something to please me? Oh, I know you don’t believe in 
prayer, and it is long, long since I prayed—but now—Postle- 
thwaite, will you join with me?’ 

The Philosopher did not refuse. He knelt on. And this was 
her prayer : 

‘O God—my Emerson’s God—grant that a day may come 
when I may ask him to forgive me for spurning his dying head 
from my breast!’ 


And the Philosopher said ‘ Amen,’ 


E. CHILTON, 





More Indian Birds. 


FEW words about a few more Indian birds! Only a few, 

for it would be folly to pretend to write exhaustively of all 

the birds of Bengal. When a gun is fired on the Chilka lake or 
on the Chullun beel, or on any other great inland piece of water, 
the flocks of birds rise in such myriads that the sky is almost 
darkened by them. I have sometimes wondered if the birds are 
not more numerous than the human beings of the country, but 
that is a statistical matter far out of my province to decide. I 
regret that it is not in my power to write more scientifically 
about some of the birds with which I was tolerably familiar. My 
scientific knowledge was very defective. I remember on one 
occasion listening to an elaborate discussion concerning the bird 
that my scientific friends called a dendrocygnus. It was some 
comfort to find that it was only a familiar waterfowl known to me 
as the whistling teal. Perhaps this appellation for it is wrong, 
but it is a kind of duck that whistles and perches upon trees. I 
don’t know why science gave it the half-Greek, half-Latin name 
of a tree-swan. But, however this may be, I have a lively recol- 
lection of shooting a number of these birds that we called whis- 
tling teal, one afternoon when we arrived at our tents well tired 
after a long and hot day’s beat on the elephants, without killing 
anything of any sort, as will sometimes happen. Owing to the 
great heat of the weather, all that had remained of the deer and 
birds previously killed had gone bad, and the cook had nothing 
but bully-beef (as the soldiers call it) for his piece de résistance 
for dinner. Fortunately when the elephants went off to drink 
and bathe at a large tank about a quarter of a mile from our tents 
they disturbed a number of whistling teal, which imprudently 
came whistling and flying round the tents, so that we took up our 
guns and soon provided ourselves with some fresh food. A salmi 
or a curry of whistling teal is by no means a bad thing for a 
hungry hunter. If these teal or ducks had not whistled we might 
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not have known what they were or that they had come within our 
reach. 

Probably some persons among the crowds who visit the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in the Regent’s Park may have taken notice of 
the large and ugly cranes called Indian adjutants. I don’t re- 
member why our predecessors in India gave them the name of 
adjutant. It is a classical Indian bird known to the old Sanskrit 
poets as the har-gila, or bone-swallower. A full-grown adjutant 
stands about four feet high. It hasa large yellow, horny, sharp- 
pointed beak nearly a foot long. The head or skull is bare save 
as to a few stunted hairs or rudiments of feathers. Its small grey 
eyes look dull and stupid ; the long neck is thin and almost naked. 
In front of the neck there hangs a bag or pouch of elastic skin, 
which the bird inflates at its pleasure. The plumage of the body 
is of a greyish blue colour on the back, but it is white in front. 
The legs are long and bony, like those of other cranes, but the 
knee-joints are large, and the great splay feet and claws are very 
powerful. The general appearance of an adjutant in repose has 
been compared to that of a bald old gentleman standing with his 
back to the fire, with his hands under his coat-tails. An officer of 
my acquaintance once went to a fancy ball dressed as an adjutant- 
bird, but it does not easily lend itself to the notion of a good 
fancy costume. 

About the end of May the weatherwise in Calcutta begin to 
look towards the dome of Government House to see if any adju- 
tants have arrived. The adjutant is the forerunner of the rains 
in Bengal, and when the residents of Calcutta have been severely 
fried and baked by the dry heat in March, April and May, they 
begin to look forward for that change in the weather, locally 
called the Rains, in which their bodies will only be stewed or 
parboiled at a rather lower temperature. But until thirteen 
adjutants have been seen sitting in a row along the battlements 
of Government House, it is no use to try to make believe that 
the rains have really begun. There may have been a few pre- 
liminary showers or thunderstorms, but until thirteen adjutants 
can be found ‘to make a house’ on the roof of the Viceroy’s 
Caleutta residence, Jupiter Pluvius, or the chairman of the rainy 
season, does not condescend to take his seat. If any one wants 
to know why thirteen is the constitutional number I cannot tell. 
Some people say they represent the members of the Viceroy’s 
Council who are up at Simla, but their number is not always the 
same, I can only recognise tradition and the fact. And the 
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thirteen birds must be sitting in line on the roof. It does not 
count if a few weak-minded birds are perched on the heads of the 
big plaster lions that surmount the arched gateways on the east 
and west sides of the Government House gardens. In former 
days a huge figure of Britannia was to be seen on the top of the 
dome of Government House, and perhaps the adjutants are loyal 
to the memory of Britannia. But it is a remarkable fact that 
when the adjutants come to Calcutta at the beginning of the rains 
they almost all make for the roof of Government House, from 
which position they subsequently distribute themselves to different 
parts of Calcutta according to their fancy. 

The adjutant is migratory, and many of them are supposed to 
come from Central Asia; but there was once a colony of them 
that had its breeding place at Comercolly, about 150 miles north 
of Calcutta, whence the old East India Company used to bring 
consignments of Comercolly feathers for the adornment of ladies’ 
dresses and bonnets. The feathers were taken from the birds’ 
nests, or from the birds on their nests, and were only procurable 
in the breeding season. A few adjutants remain in Calcutta all 
the year round, but these are usually birds that were sick or 
maimed when the rest of their brethren returned to Central Asia, 
and were therefore unable to go with them. There are some few 
degraded adjutants so wedded to the unspeakable filth of the out- 
fall of the Calcutta drainage works that they never go away ; but 
any right-minded and healthy adjutants that have a desire for 
wedded life and for the cares of a young family, depart from 
Calcutta at the end of September to the country where they 
themselves were born. 

.. During the months that the adjutant lives in Calcutta it is 
interesting to watch him. He appoints himself chief scavenger 
of a certain house or houses, and has first choice of the contents of 
the dust-bins, which each householder is required to deposit outside 
his gate at daybreak till the conservancy carts remove them. The 
adjutant’s operations may be more easily imagined than described, 
whilst the pariah dogs of the quarter and a bevy of attendant 
crows look on till his lordship is satisfied with the bonnes bouches 
that he picks out with his sharp beak, tosses into the air, and 
swallows, until his stomach becomes so full that he is obliged to 
take a little walk round to let matters settle themselves. I regret 
that I have been recently deprived of a story about the voracity 
of adjutants, that had been believed by me for many years. I 
had been told that Mr. R, had seen an adjutant walk quietly along 
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a wall to a sleeping cat, which it pierced with its beak, tossed up 
in the air, and caught in its mouth. But I recently met Mr. R., 
and he tells me that he did not see the adjutant swallow the cat, 
but that his friend Mr. S. said that he had seen an adjutant pick 
up and swallow a live kitten. Now that is a very different thing, 
and is more likely to be true than the story about the cat. For 
a kitten may be about the same size as a rat, and I have often 
seen the adjutants catch and swallow live rats. At the stables of 
the house of a friend of mine, the native servants used almost 
every night to catch live rats in traps. When the morning came 
the men used to carry the traps out on the open maidaun, 
attended by three or four adjutants, who very well knew what 
treat was in store for them. With our binoculars we could see 
from the house the poor rats let loose and dash off at their best 
pace towards the stables. But a grim adjutant, with his long 
strides and outstretched wings, soon overtook the rat, tossed him 
in the air and swallowed him. Occasionally a very smart rat 
would double under the leading adjutant’s legs, but the rat had 
little chance of escape, for if it evaded one pursuer, it only ran 
into the mouth of another. 

The adjutant may be called a sacred bird, but as this epithet 
might be misunderstood as if it applied to Hindoo mythology, I 
must explain that he is consecrated to municipal duty, and is 
sanctified by the protection of the municipal law. Any one who 
kills an adjutant in Calcutta is punishable by a fine of a gold 
mohur or thirty-two shillings. I never found this law in the 
Statute-book, any more than I ever saw that almost fabulous coin 
the gold mohur in its original gold. But there is no English 
magistrate in Calcutta who would hesitate to impose a fine of a 
gold mohur on any one convicted of killing an adjutant. One of 
my contemporaries in the old College of Fort William was so 
fined, although he had killed the adjutant in his father’s garden, 
and his father was one of the Judges of the Chief Court of Justice. 
There used to be a tradition that the British soldiers in the 
barracks of Fort William once blew up an adjutant by inducing it 
to swallow a marrow-bone in which there was a charge of gun- 
powder and a slow-burning fuse, but I hardly believe it. A 
similar but perfectly true story was, however, within my own 
cognisance, and it occurred at the Chinsurah barracks, when the 
old 29th Regiment was quartered there. The soldiers, after their 
dinner, got two marrow-bones and tied them together with a stout 
atring about twenty yards long. The marrow-bones were then 
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thrown out separately to two expectant adjutants. One bird 
seized and swallowed one bone, and the other bird caught and got 
outside (as the Yankees say) of the other bone. The two birds 
then flew up towards their usual perches on the barrack-roof, but 
as they flew apart the string tightened, and as they pulled against 
one another, and neither would part with his bone, they finally 
came flopping to the ground to the great edification of the soldiers. 
When the two birds were on the ground there was a severe tug of 
war between them, until at last the string broke, and each of them 
flew off triumphantly to digest his bone, and the yards of string 
attached to it at its leisure. 

Some few adjutants do not come into towns or cities, and 
occasionally when out snipe-shooting I have come across a pair of 
them wading about among the growing rice, and picking up 
frogs and snakes and fish. Or, as one sits under the shade of a 
bush at midday to get a little rest and refreshment after snipe- 
shooting, one may look up into the bright glare of the cloudless 
sky, and see a couple of adjutants, and some twenty or thirty 
vultures, high up in the heavens, wheeling round and round in a 
large circle, their legs outstretched and their wings motionless, 
although they still keep moving on in the same apparently 
objectless round. It is, however, probably from this eminent 
point of vantage that the vultures and the adjutants seek their 
daily food, when it is provided for them in the shape of the car- 
case of a dead animal, or sometimes of a human being. There 
are some authorities who have held that these scavenger birds 
detect the carrion by smell. Far be it from me to undertake to 
deny this, for it would be difficult to prescribe any limit to the 
mysterious diffusion of odour in the open air, when one knows 
how the slightest smell of gas or of cooking spreads itself through- 
out a large house. But according to my own observation, and 
that of most of my friends out shooting and hunting, it seemed 
to us probable that the vultures discovered their quarry by sight 
rather than by smell. For instance, when a wild boar was speared 
on the open plain, with no trees or houses near, the carcase would 
be left lying there as soon as the head or the tusks had been 
removed. Presently two or three crows would appear from 
nobody knows where: next a kite or two would begin circling 
round, and then there came a rush of wings and a great vulture 
dropped suddenly from the sky. In the course of a few minutes 
there would be a succession of arrivals of vultures from every 
quarter of the heavens, until the ground around the carease of 
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the boar presented the sight of a struggling mass of brown 
vultures. It was our belief that the vultures floating about, high 
in the sky, were guided by sight. The first vulture noticed the 
movements of the crows and the kites, and descended from his 
post of observation ; the next nearest vulture on the look-out 
observed his neighbour’s departure, and at once followed him, and 
so all round ; as one bird saw another making off for some fixed 
point, he knew that it meant business, and so all joined in the 
hunt. On the other hand, where the carcase of an animal is 
covered over, so that it cannot be seen, the vultures either do not 
find it out, or they are afraid to come near it. 

The vultures are wonderful scavengers. One day an elephant 
belonging to one of my friends fell down dead suddenly not very 
far from the house, and there was no power available to drag the 
huge body away. The mahout suggested that the elephant 
should be partly dismembered and exposed so as to invite the 
vultures. It would be hard to say, or hard to get any one to 
believe, how rapidly the vultures came and removed every bit of 
the elephant, save the bones and part of the skin. When a tiger 
has been skinned after it has been shot and brought into camp, the 
body is usually left to the disposal of the vultures. On one occasion, 
where circumstances were favourable for an observation, we took 
out our watches to note the time in which the vultures could eat 
up the whole body of a tiger. The skinned body looked just like 
the carcase of a large calf, only the big bones and hard muscles 
are very different. The vultures, who were watching hard by, 
descended on it in hundreds, and in rather less than fifteen 
minutes there was nothing left but a few of the larger bones, for 
which the pariah dogs were ready to dispute as soon as they were 
free from the beaks of the vultures. 

The vulture is a gruesome bird, but it has evidently no idea 
how unpleasant its appearance is, for a pair of them will some- 
times attempt to build their nest on the roof of a large house in 
Calcutta, or in a tree in the garden ; and if they effect a lodge- 
ment without their work being stopped in time, the nuisance is 
considerable. The natives of India appear to have more favour- 
able ideas about them. The Parsees in Bombay contemplate with 
equanimity the vultures crowding over their Towers of Silence, 
whilst the mere idea of what happens there causes an Englishman 
to shudder. The Hindoos have an ancient text written by one 
of their favourite poets, whose perverted mind and diseased body 
made him anticipate with pleasure the time when his corpse 
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would be floating down the Ganges with a vulture sitting on it. 
The English Government has tried to prevent the pollution of 
the sacred river by native corpses, so that there are now few 
opportunities for such a sight as the poet desired to be seen; but 
if the civilising hand of the English were withdrawn from India, 
the natives would probably soon revert to their old practice of 
committing their bodies to the sacred Ganges. Finally, I regret 
to say, that vultures and turkeys have been known to associate in 
India on such terms of intimacy that I had a considerable aver- 
sion to eating the flesh of a turkey in that country; and there 
are stories in circulation that iniquitous native purveyors have 
sometimes made a fine vulture do duty for a turkey at the tables 
of some of the greatest personages in the land. 

I was a great ‘admirer of the large brown kites that are, I 
believe, to be found in every part of India, and are called Cheel in 
the native language, a name evidently derived from the long 
shrill note that they utter. They are great favourites with 
English children, who are taken to the window by their native 
attendants to watch the kites circling round the house, and 
swooping down on anything that seems eatable. They are deadly 
enemies to any young chickens that chance to stray from the 
mother hen. The dog at his kennel, lazily gnawing a bone, hears 
a rush of wings, and feels a hard flap on his head, and finds that 
his bone has been carried off. A careless native servant carrying 
a dish with a fowl on it from the cook-room into the house may 
‘see the fowl swept off before his eyes by a bold kite. Whena 
pair of these kites have a nest with young ones in it, they will 
attack any one who happens to pass by, and I have known danger- 
ous wounds inflicted by them. Still there is something fascinat- 
ing in watching these birds as they fly round and round in the 
burning sunshine, emitting their long drawn-out note ‘ chee-ee-l.’ 
Another kite of similar habits is called the Brahminy kite. It is 
smaller than the brown kite. The feathers of the body are a 
yellowish brown and the head is white. The Brahminy kite has 
a bad habit of killing and eating snipe and (probably) other small 
birds ; and it is very disagreeable when out snipe-shooting to find 
that the Brahminy kites have been harrying and frightening away 
the snipe; but the Brahminy often has to pay dearly for his 
poaching amusement. There is also a large blue hawk which is an 
enemy to the snipe-shooter. It pounces down from mid-air upon 
a wounded bird, and whilst the sportsman is little pleased with 
himself for having made an indifferent shot, it is aggravating to 
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see a blue hawk come and carry off the wounded bird before the 
gun is reloaded. But if you mark where the blue hawk settles 
with his quarry, you can presently approach him cautiously whilst 
he is busy devouring it, and you will doubtless have your revenge. 

Among my bird-friends in India I may count the owls, which 
are numerous and some of them are very handsome creatures. — It 
is remarkable that in India the owl is regarded as the emblem of 
stupidity, whereas according to our classical stories the bird of 
Minerva was typical of wisdom. When a native wishes to apply 
a term of sarcastic endearment to a stupid friend he calls him the 
son of an owl, which is not considered complimentary. Among 
my special pets were two little brown owls about the size of ring- 
doves, that became very tame and would fly into the verandah, 
and watch us as we took our tea and toast, although they never 
condescended to touch any of the fragments of bread, or any sort 
of fruit that was thrown towards them. But the sight of a cage 
with a live mouse in it was enough to make them forget their 
gravity, so that they hopped about almost frantic with delight. 
It was wonderful to see how quickly they pounced on their prey, 
and carried it off to the hole in the large tree in which a tribe or 
family of them had dwelt, probably for generations. It was some- 
times my fate to have to disturb the common white owls exactly 
like the common English owls, that had taken possession of the 
empty buildings known as the Government Circuit Houses, that 
were kept up at certain stations for the accommodation of peri- 
patetic inspecting officials such as I was. When we were out 
shooting in jungles where there were big trees, we sometimes 
came across the large brown horned owls with their great lustrous 
eyes, sitting in the dark shade of some leafy tree, and quietly 
munching up a snake that they had caught in the night-watches. 
They would stare and hiss at the approach of the elephants, but 
they seldom deigned to quit their perch, or to fly out into the hot 
glare of the sun, and we never fired at them. 

Let me pass from the jungles to domestic life, in which the 
common house-sparrow is one of the birds that readily becomes a 
sort of pet, although the boldness of the little thing almost 
amounts to impudence. There are very few Indian houses in 
which the sparrow does not build its nest in one of the verandahs, 
and this practice is not altogether to be discouraged, for the active 
little birds are constantly on the feed, and they must help to 
diminish the number of noxious insects, and unpleasant creeping 
things, which abound in a tropical climate. It is a pity that the 
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sparrow is so untidy, and makes such a mess with bits of grass and 
feathers whilst it is building its needlessly large nest; and yet 
though the nests are so large, how often does some callow little 
wretch tumble out and get killed! It is best on the whole that 
the sparrows should learn to build their nests in the trees near 
the house. But it is difficult to get them to quit a verandah 
which they have once adopted for their domestic purposes. A 
friend of mine once tried to get rid of a pair, and the hungry hen- 
bird soon fell a victim to a phosphorised bread-pill. But the 
cock-bird the next day brought another hen to his nest, and she 
also fell 4 victim to the poisoned food. Four days successively 
the cock-bird imported a new wife, but one after the other they 
all died suddenly and their bodies were removed. At last the 
cock-bird disappeared, and perhaps he had incautiously tasted the 
poison and died. Another friend of mine, who had his tea and 
toast every morning punctually at 6 A.M. in the verandah of the 
third story of his large house in Chowringhee, overlooking the 
great maidaun of Calcutta, had a favourite hen-sparrow with an 
injured beak, that was quite a character in her way. She would 
perch on his knee and hop on to the table to be fed. _ But until 
her wants had been supplied she would not allow any other 
sparrow to enter the verandah, and the other sparrows seemed to 
know all about it, and usually waited outside. When my friend 
retired to England he tried to bequeath his sparrow to the care 
of his successor in the house, but the affection of the bird must 
have been personal, for it watched for its old friend for several 
days, and then flew away and never came back, although it might 
have obtained its food just as usual from his successor, 

In a former paper I wrote about the Coolen cranes. There is 
another large crane known as the Sayrus that is not unfrequently 
seen in many parts of India. When I was living at Dacca as com- 
missioner I kept alarge tame Sayrus, to whom the native servants 
had given the name of Kulloo, but I believe that they call every 
tame Sayrus by that name, just as they speak to every performing 
bear as ‘ Madari.’ My Kulloo was a fine specimen fully five feet 
in height. The plumage is of a delicate French grey colour, with 
short bright crimson feathers on the throat and top of the head, 
so that it is a beautiful bird to look at. The long beak is rather 
a dangerous weapon, and as the Sayrus usually aims at the eye of 
an assailant, many a small dog has paid by the loss of his sight 
for his impudence in going and barking at them. Kulloo used to 
come into the garden outside the breakfast-room window, and wait 
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to be fed with bits of bread and other scraps thrown out to him, 
which he caught unerringly. One day a wicked man who was 
staying with me took an insidious shot at Kulloo with a blow-pipe, 
and the sharp dart stuck in the joint of his wing. Kulloo was 
mad with pain and excitement, and went dancing round the 
garden in the most fantastic fashion, until at last the native 
servant who had special charge of him threw himself on the bird’s 
neck and extricated the dart. The Sayrus has a habit of dancing 
about and jumping up in the air for his own amusement, and the 
natives say that when it dances it prognosticates rain. In my 
opinion Kulloo did not set up asa rain-prophet, but danced when- 
ever it pleased him to do so. He had a bad habit of walking out 
into the native town, and helping himself at the grain shops in 
the native streets ; but the people, though afraid of him, never 
did him any harm, as they have a superstition that it is wrong 
and unlucky to injure a Sayrus. Mr. Simson tells a story how a 
native gentleman begged him not to shoot a Sayrus, and warned 
him that the wife of a sahib who had shot one had shortly 
afterwards died of cholera. One day, as we were riding home in 
the evening, we met Kulloo being brought home from the native 
town in the custody of the police. I forget what mischief he had 
been at, but it took four policemen to bring him along, and they 
walked behind him with a rope stretched across the street, whilst 
Kulloo stalked along in front, looking back contemptuously at his 
custodians from time to time. When I left Dacca in 1868 I gave 
Kulloo to the Nawab Ahsanoolla Khan Bahadoor of that city, and 
only a few months ago the Nawab, in writing to me, mentioned 
that Kulloo was alive and well. I think he must have been mis- 
taken ; but if it is the same bird, it must be one of the oldest 
Sayruses in existence. 

There are some birds that soon attract the attention of the rail- 
way traveller, as he looks out at the monotonous scenery that pre- 
sents itself mile after mile, for hundreds of miles, in the long journey 
between Bombay and Calcutta. The telegraph wires are carried 
on high poles along the side of the railway, and almost the only 
living things to be seen are the king-crows and the jays or rollers, 
and the shrikes that perch upon the wires. I have known men 
who were fond of having a bet upon anything, win and lose their 
money by backing the number of king-crows against the number 
of jays to be seen within the distance of a mile ; or the king-crows 
and jays might be backed collectively against the shrikes, the 
last named birds being, as a rule, the most numerous, _ It is diffi- 
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cult to say what attraction the railway and the telegraph wires 
present to these birds, but there they sit, in the glare and heat of 
the sun, looking intently at the passing trains. These birds live 
chiefly on insects, and perhaps the raised embankment of the rail- 
way has provided a home for some insects that would otherwise have 
had to take their chance in the swamps of the paddy-fields. At 
Chittagong, where every house is built on the top of a little hill 
about 150 feet high, we could quietly sit and watch the king- 
crows of an evening catching a large kind of black-and-yellow 
beetle, that used to come flying up from the bushes in the valley 
and on the side of the hill, doubtless in pursuit of its own food. 
The moment that a beetle appeared above the sky-line of the 
hill a king-crow darted at it and seized it. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, the king-crow missed its shot and the beetle would 
fly for refuge into the verandah of the house, but it procured for 
itself only a short reprieve, as a pair of king-crows at once joined 
in the chase, and were almost certain to hunt the poor beetle to 
its death. It may be explained that several pairs of the king- 
crows had their nests in the trees round the house, and the 
captured beetles were usually carried off by the old birds and 
deposited in the gaping beaks of the young birds in the nest. 
There is one bird among the eatable game birds of India that 
it would be a sin to omit to mention. This is the floriken, or 
florican, for, as Mr. Simson says, there is no rule for the spelling 
of Indian zoological names ; but, for the benefit of the learned, he 
gives its scientific name, Sypheotides bengalensis. The floriken 
bear considerable analogy to the black-cock and grey-hen as 
known in England, for they are about the same size, and both are 
almost equally good to eat. The plumage of the cock-bird is also 
much the most handsome in each case, whilst the hen-birds wear 
a costume more suitable for their concealment from observation 
when sitting on their nests. The floriken is a small bustard, and 
is found occasionally in some parts of Eastern Bengal, but it 
seems to be much more numerous in that part of the country 
which adjoins the Terai at the foot of the lowest Himalayan 
ranges. They usually live in the patches of thatching-grass that 
the natives cultivate to make the roofs of their huts. Many 
grasshoppers dwell in this grass, and the floriken prefers a juicy 
grasshopper to any other kind of food; and it may be that the 
special delicate flavour of its flesh is due to the sweetness of young 
grasshoppers, as the canvas-back duck owes its savour to wild 
parsley. I knew hardly any greater pleasure than to put upa 
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floriken unexpectedly, and to shoot it as it flapped slowly away ; 
but though it is apparently a slow-flyer, its speed is most decep- 
tive, and it quickens its pace at every moment. One day we had 
come upon an outlying tiger, that ran off through a patch of 
grass, and put up a floriken as it went. We marked them both 
down, and to the surprise of my companions, I insisted on going 
first to shoot the floriken, which we did. It was fortunate, 
perhaps, for my credit that we killed the tiger afterwards; but I 
must admit that I was influenced by the fact that we could eat 
the floriken and we could not eat the tiger. On another occa- 
sion, a young friend of mine, relying perhaps on my bad example, 
got off his elephant to go and shoot a floriken that kept flying 
out of shot in advance of the elephants, as we were beating for a 
tiger that had mysteriously disappeared, though we knew from its 
fresh footprints and other signs that it was somewhere about the 
jungle. On this occasion I was not in command of the line of 
elephants, but the commander, on noticing my young friend’s 
delinquency, halted the line, and peremptorily ordered him to 
remount his elephant. And it was well that he did so, for the 
tiger was lying watching us from a little patch of high green 
weeds that did not seem large enough to hide a cat, so that our 
young friend might have come to grief. Another young friend 
of mine used to send me an annual tribute of floriken when I 
was in Calcutta. I had helped to get him the appointment of 
manager of a large Wards estate in Maldah. And as it was part 
of his duty to suppress the tigers and other game that abounded 
in part of the estate, he seldom failed in the month of March to 
send me down a brace of floriken by the railway, just as kind 
friends in Scotland now send boxes of grouse on August 12. 

The floriken is usually found in country that holds tigers. A 
more generally accepted belief is that where peacocks are found, 
there tigers will also be met with. This is true to a certain 
extent, but it is necessary to except almost all that part of Upper 
India where the peacock is a sacred bird, and lives unmolested in 
every village. I don’t know where the boundary line lies at which 
peacocks cease to have the character of sanctity, but there was 
no protection for them in any part of Lower Bengal or Behar, in 
which I ever had an opportunity of shooting them. In Chitta- 
gong we had the beautiful Burmese peacock, who is called Pavo 
spicifer by the learned. This bird is distinguished by its lovely 
green and gold colour, and the almost total absence of blue in the 
plumage. It was generally to be found on the trees near the 
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streams flowing from the hills, where the footprints of tigers were 
often to be seen, but my good fortune enabled me to shoot 
several of the peafowls without ever encountering a tiger. In 
the low scrub jungle around Colgong, in Bhangulpore, the common 
peafowl were very numerous. On one occasion we were shooting 
there, and found nearly a hundred peafowl collected in a large 
field of the castor-oil plant, beneath the broad leaves of which the 
foolish birds thought that they were hidden. We were obliged 
to desist from firing at them after we had killed enough for the 
wants of our camp. In the same jungle one day, a fine peacock, 
with his tail in its fullest splendour, rose in front of me, and not 
caring to fly against a strong wind, it tried to double back, when 
I fired and killed it. It came crashing down on the top of a pad 
elephant, on which two men were seated. One of the men fell 
off in sheer fright, and the elephant was so terrified that it ran 
right away with the other man, and never stopped till it was 
brought up nearly two miles off by the broad stream of the 
Ganges. A young peafowl that has been feeding on the ripening 
grain crops is most commendable on the dinner-table. Later in 
the year, when they have to live upon wild berries and other 
tasty food, they acquire too strong a flavour; but, under any 
circumstances, both the young and old birds can be converted 
into mulligatawny soup. 

I never saw a white peacock except in captivity. But there 


_ is one small peacock of which the native name is the wood pea- 


cock, whilst scientific people call it the Polyplectron, that has 
always seemed to me to be one of the most beautiful birds in the 
creation, They are rather scarce, but creeping, gun in hand, 
along the edge of the jungles at Chittagong in the early morning 
before the fog had lifted, I have sometimes come on a small covey 
of them, and have hid myself to watch them, but I never thought 
of firing at them after I had once obtained a specimen. The 
plumage is of a mottled grey colour, with bright blue-green spots 
or stars that are as small as sixpence on the hen-birds, but as big 
as a half-crown on the tail of the cock. I think that, both in 
colour and in pattern, the plumage on the Polyplectron is perfect, 
and that the combination of the shades would look admirable in a 
lady’s dress. A friend once sent me a pair of these birds, full- 
grown and alive, and I tried hard to rear them, but in all pro- 
bability they had been injured in the snares in which they had 
been caught, and they died after a few days. 

I will conclude with the mention of three water-birds that are 
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worthy of special notice, either for their bright colour and graceful 
appearance or for their other rare qualities. The young sports- 
man in Eastern Bengal soon makes acquaintance with the Kalim, 
or purple coot, as Dr. Jerdon calls it. The bird is almost as large 
as a pheasant, with a bluish or purple body, and red head and 
legs. It is rather a stupid bird, for it sits on the bushes with 
little attempt at concealment, and it flies slowly away so that it 
falls an easy prey to any beginner in shooting. It is rather good 
to eat, and the native attendants rush to cut the throat of a fallen 
bird so that they may have a share in the spoil, for sometimes ten 
or a dozen birds will get up lazily one after the other out of the 
same patch of bushes, and are easily shot. The water-pheasant, 
which is also known in China, is a very graceful bird, with black 
and white plumage, and carries a tail like a bantam cock. It is 
very shy, and runs off along the matted weeds so as to keep out 
of gun-shot. We tried to get specimens for the Calcutta Zoo, 
but they all died, owing probably, as usual, to injuries when they 
were being caught in nets or snares. There is a bird called the 
Khora, of which a native gentleman once presented me a speci- 
men. It is about the size of a land-rail, and is somewhat similar 
in its habits, running about over the weeds and the inundated 
rice-plants. It has very long and strong feet and claws, and the 
natives use it as a fighting bird, but I must confess that I never 
cared to witness the battles of Khoras or quails or any other birds 
that are kept and trained to fight. Mr. Simson says that the 
pugnacity of the Khora, when wild, leads to their capture and 
destruction. A tame and trained Khora is turned into a patch of 
high rice-plants, where it calls with a sound that is more like the 
bellow of a bull than the note of a bird. The wild mates answer 
and bellow in return. When one comes sufficiently near the 
tame bird runs to meet its adversary. The birds then fight and 
entangle one another in their long claws, until the owner of the 
tame Khora comes up and secures the wild bird. But I never 
saw this myself, and only accept it ou the faith of such a good 
sportsman as Mr. Simson, 
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A Trim Exploit. 


HE time of year was February, the day still in its youth, the 
sun was shining brightly, when Mr. Edward Erroll, happen- 
ing to have a spare hour on his hands, strolled into a friend’s 
studio, near Langham Place, to see how he was ‘ getting on’ with 
his pictures. Drummond was, of course, painting, and the look 
which he gave the intruder was by no means encouraging. 
Erroll, being not easily daunted, only said, ‘Good morning, 
Drummond ; I know that coming in now seems like being deter- 
mined to take off the cream of your day, but don’t regard it in 
that light I entreat you; just make up your mind that you won’t 
be disturbed by me, and let me have a look at all your pictures.’ 

‘ All my pictures!’ echoed Drummond, ruefully. 

‘ Yes, all your pictures ; the more the better; but where are 
they?’ And he examined the room in surprise, for usually at 
this season of the year he could not even shake his friend’s hand 
without having to pick his way delicately through groves of easels 
with pictures on them. To-day all the spare easels were run into 
one corner and untenanted; and, so far as Erroll could see, 
Drummond had nothing in hand but the one small picture on 
which he was working. This was, however, so improbable that 
Erroll glanced around to see how many canvases were standing on 
the floor with their faces turned to the walls; how many empty 
frames were waiting for their reception ; how much preparation, in 
fact, was being made for the various picture-shows which would 
burst into being with the rapidly approaching month of May. 

‘You needn’t look for pictures here,’ growled Drummond, ‘ for 
I have got none.’ 

‘What! none for the Academy ?’ 

‘No; none for the Academy! None for anywhere!’ 

‘How unwise!’ said Erroll, taking the most comfortable seat 
that he could find. ‘You were ill-treated last year, but why 
should that go on? Any year might bring you a rattling success. 
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‘It’s not likely—anyhow I can’t send. Don’t think that I am 
not mortified, but it can’t be helped. I must make up my mind 
to lose one year of artistic life.’ 

‘And why, pray ?’ 

* Because that fellow Clarke has lured away my model, and I 
can do nothing till she comes back. It is abominable of her to 
go; it is infamous of him to take her; but that’s how it is. I do 
believe the design is good. You shall see it.’ 

So saying, Drummond went into an inner room and brought 
out a canvas. 

‘Good Heavens, man, how well that comes!’ cried Erroll. 
‘You really ought to finish it. It is a classical subject, and I 
hate classical subjects ; the design is original, and you know how 
imprudent I think it to paint original pictures, but I never in my 
life saw anything more masterly. What is it, and why on earth 
don’t you get another model and finish it ?’ 

‘It is Creusa just as she is about to put on the garment which 
will shrivel up her youth and beauty. She is turning it over, and 
wondering at its strange magnificence. I don’t finish the picture 
because I can’t—it is a grievous vexation to me.’ 

‘ But you can if you like, and you must, for if it were well hung 
it would make your fortune.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be hung—it would be rejected.’ 

‘That might happen, of course, but I don’t believe it would ; 
anyhow, it is your duty to finish it, for you are one of the heaven- 
sent prophets who have a distinct message to deliver.’ 

‘ Obadiah hid an hundred men of the Lord’s prophets by fifty 
in a cave, and fed them on bread and water; this poor prophet 
would be hidden away in the cellars of the Academy, and have to 
make a shift to provide himself with bread and water.’ 

‘And if it were so, you might suck comfort out of your re- 
jection. Original work is always difficult of comprehension. You 
seem to forget that it is by no means easy to recognise a prophet 
when he does appear, and to my mind you have always been in 
far too great a hurry to show that you were one. It is a great 
mistake for any young man who is original to give the least hint 
of it until he is landed in a position which gives him the right to 
show his pictures. Till then he should play dark horse. I mean 
he should never paint according to the spirit which is in him 
until he has made a real and well buttressed-up success by 
glorious and most unmistakable mediocrity. For one person 
who can recognise a prophet there are ‘tens of thousands who 
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would infinitely rather be without him, and adore commonplace- 
ness. It is an excellent gift—he who has it is certain of glory, 
honour, and prize-money, and what can mortal man have that is 
better ?’ 

‘You don’t know what you are saying—you would not like 
me to be commonplace,’ said Drummond. 

‘I don’t suppose you could if you tried,’ answered Erroll 
provokingly. ‘It would be just as hard for you to be common- 
place, as it would for a commonplace man to be original—besides, 
it requires something very like genius to hit on the kind of 
commonplaceness that is certain to be popular. Look at the 
painters who were the gods of our father’s idolatry—you might 
fret your soul out in trying to be as bad and as highly thought of 
as they were, and at last reproduce their work exactly, and yet never 
be noticed at all—there is a fashion even in commonplaceness.’ 

‘I don’t want to be popular. I have no desire of any kind 
but to paint my picture as well as I can according to my own idea 
of what is best, and to have permission to show it.’ 

‘You must paint one before you can show it; so, for Heaven’s 
sake, get to work; it is madness to lose a year of your artistic 
life in this way—perfect madness. Finish this if you want to 
send one of your original works—do anything you like, so long as 
you do something. I saw Stukeley last night—that’s partly 
what brought me here to-day. I could see that he was well 
. disposed to you, and quite aware that there was something in 
your work which gave it a right to be seen. He said that he 
was on the Hanging Committee this year, so just think what a 
chance you are losing if you don’t send in. Now I am going, but 
if you don’t take what I have said to heart and set to work with 
an Academy picture at once, all I can say is that you are your own 
worst enemy. Good morning.’ 

‘Perhaps he is right,’ thought Drummond as soon as he was 
alone. ‘I daresay he is, but' what canI do? This thing that I 
have on the easel would be lost at the Academy, and this other 
which might have done me credit can’t be finished until Clarke 
lets me have my model back. It was disgraceful of her to go—I 
shall never feel comfortable about her again.’ 

Then he fell to perusing the lines in his deserted picture, and 
it was so impossible not to see that they were good, that they 
restored him to peace with himself, only his vexation at being 
unable to finish it grew more and more intense. ‘It would be 
such a good thing for me if I could send it,’ he thought ; ‘I am 
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almost certain that they would hang it—it would sell if they put 
it in a good place, and then for another year at least I could 
work without anxiety. I will write a moving appeal to Clarke— 
I dare say he is not a bad fellow after all. I will tell him exactly 
how I am situated, and get him to let me have my model if only 
for ten days.’ 

‘Dear Clarke,’ he wrote, ‘how are you getting on with your 
picture ? Would it be possible : 

At this moment he was aware of a knock at his door; there 
was something unusual about it—it was not like the easy confi- 
dence of a model’s knock, and none of his brother artists were 
likely to be abroad at that hour. While this thought was in his 
mind the knock was repeated, and this time even more faintly. 

‘Come in,’ he said, but no one came, so he went to the door 
and opened it. A girl was standing outside, a girl of twenty or 
so, dressed in what he would have described as ultra-marine-ash 
colour, and she wore a large black hat which shaded one of the 
handsomest and most expressive faces he had ever seen. There 
was a certain likeness to the model he had lost, and for one 
moment he thought that it was the truant girl herself, improved 
almost beyond recognition by good fare, good dress, and good gifts 
of all kinds, but the moment the new-comer opened her lips he 
knew better. His Hetty Harris—a name she herself preferred 
to pronounce ’Etty ’Arris—had received at her birth the gift that 
every time she spoke showers of superfluous h’s should alight on 
every side, and no ‘a’ should ever be uttered by her without being 
turned into an ‘i’; but now a sweet voice said, or rather faltered, 
‘Mr. Drummond, will you allow me to ask you one question ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, I will,’ said Drummond with eyes rivetted to her 
face, while in imagination he was painting her, and painting with 
delight. 

She hesitated. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘Pray don’t mind speaking,’ 

‘You must excuse me if I am taking a liberty,’ she said, never 
raising her frightened eyes from the ground, though their lashes 
were quite long enough to be a protection, ‘I was told that you-— 
that artists I mean—sometimes wanted models, so I came; at least 
I thought I might perhaps come to see if you happened to want 
one now, and if I was at all the kind of person that you would 
ever care to paint.’ 

‘Ever care to paint!’ She was exactly what he wanted. She 
was a thousand times better than Miss Hetty Harris at her very 
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best. An h-dropping London model may by the painter’s craft be 
turned into Helen of Troy, or Joan of Arc, but here was a girl 
who could lead him and inspire him. 

‘Of course you will do,’ he said; ‘you will do admirably! 
You are exactly what I want for a picture which is at a standstill 
because I have not been able to have the only model who would 
suit.’ 

She raised her eyes now—they were light, golden-brown eyes, 
with dark eyelashes and eyebrows—she looked somewhat re- 
assured. ‘And there was something else,’ she began, and 
stopped. 

‘Yes,’ he said encouragingly. ‘Go on.’ 

‘Do you—oh, I can’t say it—I am ashamed to ask.’ Then 
she seemed to gather her courage together for a moment, and got 
so far as to say, ‘When people sit to you, Mr. Drummond—girls 
like me, I mean—do you ever r 

‘Pay them, do you mean ?’ he suggested, thinking she must 
be young at the business. ‘Oh, yes! I always pay them; it is 
eighteenpence an hour. I will give you ten and sixpence for 
three or four hours daily.’ 

‘Oh, ten and sixpence!’ she repeated, with an air that be- 
tokened leisurely consideration of how much ten and sixpence 
would buy. 

‘Yes; but you must not fail me till my picture is done; that’s 

why I am giving you more.’ 
'  € For how many weeks should I have to promise to come ?’ 

‘Three, for certain, and perhaps longer; but we need not be 
so particular, need we ; you will come as long as I want you?’ 

‘I will come as long as I can. I promise you faithfully to 
come for three weeks.’ 

‘All right!’ said Drummond joyously. ‘Come inside, and I 
will get to work at once.’ 

‘Should I have to be here early?’ she inquired before enter- 
ing the studio; ‘ for I am afraid I couldn't.’ 

‘ At half-past nine,’ he said. 

‘Oh, I can’t come till eleven!’ 

‘Very well,’ said Drummond; ‘if you can’t, you can’t, and it 
shall be eleven; but remember that it won’t do for me to be left 
in the lurch when once I have begun to paint you. You must 
make a definite bargain with me. You promise to come every 
day for the next three weeks at eleven, and after that we can, if 
necessary, make a new arrangement,’ 
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‘That is much the best,’ she said, with an air of relief. ‘Ido 
promise ; I will come every day for three weeks at eleven; work- 
ing days of course I mean, not Sundays.’ 

* You have sat before ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered, and then altered it to, ‘Yes, I have sat 
before, but I am not a professional model.’ 

Drummond was used to people who said that they were not 
professional models, and took occasion to reveal that they were 
daughters of colonels in the army, or of physicians who had not been 
able to heal themselves, and had left a struggling family behind 
them. He was wont to deal tenderly with these tender growths 
of fiction, but it was quite possible that what this girl was saying 
was no fiction, for she looked very superior to any model he had 
ever painted from; besides, models are generally proud to bring 
out a long array of names of artists who have found their services 
valuable. 

‘I must have your name and address,’ he said, taking out his 
note-book. ‘I might have to write to you.’ 

‘Alice Hayley, 4 Wolseley Buildings, Canonbury.’ 

‘Models and persons who beg in the street always live at the 
other end of London,’ thought Drummond. ‘ What artists have 
you sat to?’ he demanded casually, as he was setting his palette 
afresh. When he looked at Miss Alice Hayley she was blushing 
to the roots of her hair. 

‘I will tell you the truth,’ she said. ‘I have sat to none; I 
have never sat to any one but anamateur. I want to earn a little 
money, and I came to you because I liked a picture of yours I 
once saw in the Grosvenor Gallery—that’s all.’ 

This was eminently pleasant to hear, and she was charming to 
look upon. He placed her with care in the attitude which he had 
chosen for the treacherous woman who had deserted him, and then 
with a feeling of extreme hopefulness began to work. She sat 
much better than he had expected, and for more than an hour he 
only opened his lips to say, ‘ A little more this way, please,’ or 
‘Try to keep the position, unless you are too tired.’ Suddenly, 
to his surprise, for his thoughts were so entirely given to what he 
was doing, he found that she was speaking. By an effort he 
understood that she was telling him that he really did work hard. 
‘Do you never stop to rest? Even you must want rest,’ she 
added. 

‘I scarcely know what I do. I suppose I stop now and then, 
but I am afraid when I do I am still thinking of my picture. 
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You must rest, though ; I am forgetting that. You have been 
in that position more than an hour. Get up and walk about the 
room a while.’ 

He spoke with authority ; perhaps that was why her lip curled. 
But what a beautiful mouth she had! 

‘Artists order their models about!’ she said, rising to obey 
him. 

‘They must, but I hope they don’t do it discourteously. 
Models who have had no practice do not know how to spare 
themselves. It will do you good to walk about.’ 

‘I suppose you would rather I didn’t look at what you are 
doing,’ observed Miss Hayley rather coolly, as she rose from her 
chair. 

‘Not till it is farther advanced, if you please.’ 

She strolled about the studio, or rather about such parts of it 
as did not command a view of his canvas; and he worked on, 
taking little or no notice of what she was doing, for heart and soul 
were now wholly given to work. It was not long before he began 
to wish that she would come back, and he turned to see if she were 
nearly ready. He had alway’ been supposed to have one of the 
most artistically-arranged studios in London. Miss Hayley, of 
Canonbury, was standing looking first on one side of it and then 
on another, with an air of deep commiseration. When she saw 
that for a moment his attention was withdrawn from his canvas, 
she exclaimed : 

‘I had been told that artists’ studios were so pretty and 
comfortable !’ 

‘Don't you call this pretty and comfortable?’ said he, much 
nettled. 

‘Well, no; but perhaps it is. You see I know nothing about 
such things. You want me to come back to my place ?’ 

She returned, but, being new to sitting, did not resume the 
original attitude, so he had to place her again. A little before 
one she suppressed a yawn, and said tentatively : 

‘You can’t both talk and work, can you?’ 

‘Not to-day,’ he answered. ‘ When I have conquered some 
of my difficulties I shall be more able.’ 

‘Very well,’ she said in a semi-discontented manner. ‘I dare 
say I can amuse myself with my own thoughts,’ 

She sat for another hour, and then he saw that she had turned 
very pale. 

‘You are not used to this kind of work,’ he remarked com- 
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passionately. ‘ Would you like to go out and get some luncheon ? 
The air might do you good.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to go out and then have to come back 
again,’ she replied promptly. ‘But don’t you want luncheon 
yourself ?’ 

‘Not yet. I don’t trouble myself much about luncheon. 
What I like is a cup of tea.’ 

‘Then you may go on with your work, and I will make you 
some tea and have a cup myself—that is, if you have any tea- 
things.’ 

He was surprised at her coolness, but attracted by the prospect 
of having some tea without the trouble of making it, so he told her 
where to find everything, and left her to do what she liked. She 
first of all carefully inspected two or three bits of embroidery that 
were in the room, to see which would make the best table-cover, 
then set the cups on it, discovered biscuits in the same cupboard 
as the cups, dusted some Persian plates, and pressed them into her 
service, and when all was ready said : 

‘ Shall I bring your tea to you, or.will you come here ?” 

‘I will come there,’ he answered, and went to an easy chair 
by the fire; and as she gave him his tea he realised that she was 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

She was tired with her morning’s work, and as soon as he had 
taken his cup from her was glad to sit down in an attitude of her 
own choosing, sipping her tea with evident enjoyment, and lan- 
guidly basking in the warmth of the fire and the pleasant sense 
of having at last leave to rest from her labours. He tried to talk 
a little, but she did not seem disposed to do so now; so he left her 
in peace, and felt as if there were no limit to the fine pictures that 
he could paint if this gi:l were always at hand to sit to him; for 
her every attitude suggested one. 

‘If you want any more sitting from me to-day, I had better 
go back to my place,’ she observed at last, ‘for I must be home 
by five, and it will take an hour to go.’ 

* Why need you be back by five ?’ 

‘I must. There are reasons. I——’ and she blushed instead 
of finishing her sentence. 

‘It won’t take a whole hour to go to Canonbury.’ 

‘Yes, it will.’ 

He looked at his picture and he looked at her, and saw that 
she ought to have a longer rest. 

‘I will come now,’ she said, misinterpreting his glance, ‘as I 
have to leave at four.’ 
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So she sat and he worked, and few were the words said by 
either. He was deeply conscious of her beauty and of the charm 
that there was about her, but did not want to talk, and she 
seemed equally glad to be silent. He worked so hard that he 
was quite unconscious of the flight of time, but at four o’clock she 
rose and said : 

‘IT am going.’ 

‘It has soon come to an end,’ said he, rising; ‘ but you have 
sat well. I can’t tell you how glad I am you came! I was in 
despair about that picture and everything else, and your coming 
has made all easy. You will be here exactly at eleven, I hope. 
I must beg you to be punctual. I shall have no picture this 
year if you are not, and it is very important to me to have one.’ 

She pitied his evident anxiety, and made haste to say, ‘I 
will be here at eleven, but you understand that I must leave at 
four.’ 

‘I understand. When this picture is done I will paint you 
as Cinderella. Your arrangements are quite Cinderella-like.’ 

‘Don’t keep me now, I beg; it’s after four,’ she said, making 
her way quickly to the door. 

‘But I must. I must pay you.’ For he had an idea from 
something that she had said that money was of importance to her. 

She took the money without a word, but bent down as it 
touched her palm—probably to hide the crimson blush which ina 
-moment made even the tips of her ears tingle. 

‘Eleven sharp!’ he called after her, for he was inexpressibly 
anxious to make the most of this heaven-sent opportunity. 

At eleven she came. He was already waiting. She put into 
his hand two beautiful Oriental china cups and saucers, and went 
away to take off her hat and jacket. 

‘What are these cups for ?’ he asked, when she returned. 

‘For you,’ she answered. ‘Your plates are pretty—Persian 
plates are—but your cups are ugly, and one of them runs out a 
little, so I have brought. you these.’ 

‘But these are splendid! You surely haven’t bought them?’ 

If she had, she must have spent thrice as much as he had 
given her the day before. He could not let her give him so 
handsome a present, and attempted to say so. 

‘I didn’t buy them. We have ever so many more at home— 
these are for you, if you will accept them,’ and she tried to close 
the subject by seating herself on her throne like a queen. 

‘If you have more than you want,’ he said, thinking of her 
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poverty, ‘and would like to part with any of them, I could easily 
dispose of them for you. I have friends who would give a good 
deal for cups like these.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ she exclaimed vehemently. ‘ My father—no, 
my mother—that is to say, none of us would ever part with them! 
We couldn’t!’ 

‘Then you must not give me these. I really-———’ 

‘Oh, these are mine! I can do what I like with them, and 
‘have done it. Don’t let us talk.’ 

Whether she was offended at not having been allowed to talk 
the day before, or whether she really did wish to be silent, he 
knew not, but all that day the burden of her conversation was, 
‘Don’t let us talk!’ She was kindness itself so far as sitting was 
concerned, refused to rest, carefully kept her position, and 
quietly and noiselessly again prepared his tea, but she would 
enter into no conversation that lasted more than a minute or two. 
Again he paid her; again she blushed, and once more he entreated 
her to be punctual. But she was always punctual as clockwork, 
and every morning appeared looking as fresh as if she had walked 
in from the next room without any tedious or disagreeable journey 
by ’bus or rail. Fourteen days of hard painting from a model 
exactly suited to his purpose had advanced his picture to a state 
in which even he could see success of all kinds vividly fore- 
shadowed. His spirits were high, his heart light, he was a 
changed man. As for Alice Hayley, he could scarcely imagine 
his studio without her. ll her little airs of assurance and petu- 
lance were gone; she was now gentle, unselfish, and thought- 
ful, and she had rescued him from despair. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, on Saturday—it was the fourteenth day 
of her sitting. ‘Monday morning, at eleven. I won’t say be 
punctual, for you are always here to the minute.’ 

‘If I were to fail for once ?’ she said, doubtfully. 

‘Is there any chance of it ?’ he exclaimed, in great excitement 
and anxiety. 

‘Oh, no! I was only asking,’ she replied carelessly ; and yet 
she stood as if trying to read his face, and unable to go away 
without saying more. 

‘Don’t jest about anything so appallingly serious!’ he said. ‘I 
have left all that the life of the picture depends on to the very 
last, to be done calmly, and deliberately, when it is perfectly dry. 
I intend to begin with this on Monday, and if you were to fail 
you would ruin the picture and me too.’ 
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‘You see, I know so little about pictures,’ she said nervously, 
and then, with downcast eyes, began to go. 

‘Stop, stop! You are sure to come on Monday?’ cried 
Drummond, pursuing her outside. 

‘Of course Iam; but I am dreadfully late—do let me go!’ 
He made no further resistance, but watched her as she hurried 
away, looking very crest-fallen and sad. 

‘You seem extremely half-hearted about it, after all!’ he 
called after her. ‘I can’t be happy until you give me a solemn 
promise to come.’ 

‘I am not at all half-hearted. Of course I’ll come; but I am 
so late. I must go!’ 

For a moment he was still uncomfortable, but when she had 
gone a few steps more on her downward way she looked back, and 
there was something in her face which not only set his mind at 
rest, but made his brain spin. 

Monday morning came, eleven o'clock struck, and in an 
instant he was on the alert to hear a step that was ever welcome 
in his ears, and a low knock, which would be followed by the sight 
of a face which was continually in his thoughts. He felt his 
heart beating. 

Five minutes passed. She had never been five minutes 
behind her time before. Ten passed, and fifteen. He laid down 
his palette, and began to pace the studio. Had something hap- 
pened or bad his suspicions of Saturday been well-founded, and 
she had never meant to come? He tried to paint and regard this 
as a mere accident, but when twelve struck he found he was doing 
his picture more harm than good, and stopped work. At one he 
could bear it no longer, and went to the main street, where he 
hailed a hansom and ordered the driver to go with all speed to 
4 Wolseley Buildings, Canonbury. What a long way it was, and 
how rapidly the aspect of everything changed for the worse as he 
rattled through the streets eastward. And he was seated com- 
fortably in a hansom, while she, poor girl, had to dispute inches 
with stout men and women in omnibuses, or choke down below in 
‘the bowels of the harmless earth.’ ‘ And yet how sweet and fresh 
she always looks after the struggle,’ he thought ! 

‘Wolseley Buildings, Canonbury,’ asked the driver, with a 
manner that seemed to wish to convey that such low places were 
not to his taste. He was directed to a long dull street bearing 
that name. ‘Heaven grant that No. 4 be at this end,’ said 
Drummond, but though his prayer was heard, and he reached 
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No. 4 in another minute, no Alice Hayley lived there, or had ever 
been heard of in the neighbourhood. He tried every house with 
a 4 in its number, but all in vain. He asked at the post-office 
and many of the shops, but learnt naught, save this—that he had 
been painting a girl who, for reasons of her own, had given him 
a false address. 

He had a sudden visitation of hope as he reascended the 
stairs to his studio, for it flashed on his mind that he had been an 
idiot to go off to Canonbury in search of a model who had pro- 
bably been for some time sitting by his fire wondering where he 
was. It was impossible that anyone who had been so attentive, 
so docile, so ready to fall in with every wish that he expressed, 
could fail him thus so cruelly. Doubtless she was there and he 
would find her. He opened the door, picturing to himself the 
attitude in which he would discover her. His breath came fast, 
he was daring to enjoy beforehand the delicious change to 
happiness and peace. . . . His studio was empty of all but the 
pictured presence of one who had filled it to overflowing with 
everything that was wanting to his life and art. She was gone, 
and he felt that it was for ever. He took the picture and placed 
it once more with its face to the wall—he gathered together his 
hopes and ambitions, and hid them away far from him—would 
there ever be a time when either hope or ambition would dwell 
with him again ? 


Fourteen months afterwards Drummond received this letter: 
‘ Dear Sir,—My second daughter is to be married in the begin- 
ning of next week to Sir Edward Cleeve at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Her husband (that is to be) has just confided to me that 
he has all along had a great wish to havea picture of the wedding 
ceremony, and has felt sure that you could paint one which would 
give satisfaction. Somehow or other ke has never let me know of 
this wish until to-day. He thinks that it is now too late to make 
arrangements, and does not like to write to you, and wants to 
give up the idea, but I do not like it given up, so I told him that 
I would write to you in a nice, delicate, and apologetic way— 
women are much better at letters of that kind than men—and 
ask if you would do it, and what your terms would be, and what 
facilities you would require. My son-in-law (that is to be) is a 
fine, aristocratic-looking man, and my daughter extremely hand- 
some—the bridesmaids, who all of them belong to the best 
families, are mostly good-looking, and when they are not you can 
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easily make them so, remembering, of course, that on the most: 
important occasion of her life, the bride has a right to expect to 
be made to look best. My son-in-law (that is to be) thinks that 
this may be a subject you will not care for, but I beg you will be 
so kind as to put such feelings aside, and willingly express my 
regret that you have not been consulted about it sooner. You 
will still be able to take some preliminary sketches of my 
daughter, who, after all, is the person I am most anxious should 
look well. As soon as I hear that you accept this commission I 
will, if your terms are such as we can agree to, confer with her 
about it, and make an appointment for you to see and sketch her. 
Until then I shall say nothing to her, for at such a time she has 
naturally more than enough already to see and settle about. 
The bridesmaids, of course, you can do at your leisure, for they all 
live in London, and you can have the dresses to paint from, so 
your task will be easy. By book post you will receive with this 
letter, or soon after it, cabinet photographs of the principal 
parties concerned. I have marked that of my son-in-law (that is 
to be) “ Bridegroom,” and that of my daughter, “Bride.” I do 
it for your convenience only, so I hope and trust it will not be 
unlucky. The bridesmaids’ photographs are also marked. Let 
me have a favourable answer if you please, together with lowest 
terms. I am arranging this, but the bridegroom (that is to be) is 
paying for it. We are persons of condition, but poor, and could 
not readily afford it, but we delight in the idea of this picture, 
so don’t refuse, and be as easy in your terms as you can, and we 
faithfully promise to do our best to secure you more commissions 
of this kind—indeed, of any and every kind.—Yours faithfully, 
Emmeline Tancarville Sympson.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Drummond, and without a 
moment’s delay wrote an emphatically worded refusal. 

An hour later the postman brought him a large packet of 
cabinet-sized photographs, which were so insecurely packed that 
it was a wonder they had reached him at all. He was packing 
them afresh when he was seized with curiosity to see whether 
Mrs. Tancarville Sympson ‘came out’ as badly in a photograph as 
she did in aletter. The first he saw was that of the bridegroom 
(that was to be). He certainly was a fine, manly-looking fellow. 
The next was one of Alice Hayley. 

‘ Alice Hayley!’ he exclaimed in amazement. ‘Is it possible 
that she is going to be one of the bridesmaids? I shall find her, 
then, at last!’ But when he turned to the back of the photo- 
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graph he read in Mrs. Tancarville Sympson’s free and flowing 
hand, ‘ The bride that is to be.’ 

The shock was so great that there was a moment when Drum- 
mond did not see clearly. He looked at the well-remembered 
face—he thought of his ruined picture and baffled hopes; he 
tore up his note of refusal and wrote to say that he would paint 
the picture, naming a wholly inadequate sum in order to secure 
the commission. 

‘I won’t do it, of course,’ he said to himself. ‘She shall be 
paid in her own coin, but see her again I will.’ 

This is an extract from what he wrote to Mrs. Tancarville 
Sympson, of George Street, Hanover Square: ‘I will do what you 
wish if sufficient opportunities of studying the principal figures 
are afforded me. The bride’s face, for instance, which, if covered 
by a veil, will only have to be hinted at, must on that account be 
carefully studied in order that the little that is shown may be 
perfectly recognisable. She must give me at least one sitting 
before her wedding day.’ 

An answer soon came. ‘The bride (that is to be), wrote 
Mrs. Tancarville Sympson, who still seemed to fear that this al- 
most too-good-to-be-hoped-for marriage would be broken off if she 
tempted fate by writing ‘ bride’ boldly, ‘ refuses to sit before ber 
marriage. .She is “much too tired with preparations,” she says, 
“to look well and do herself justice,” and, therefore, if she did sit the 
picture would be just as little like her real self as any imperfectly- 
caught likeness you might take would be. “Her face will be 
hidden by a thick lace veil,” she says, and that is true, for she is 
going to wear beautiful lace—“ the gift of the bride’s mother ” 
will be said in the papers, but that won’t be true, for I have 
other girls to think of. I am afraid, however, as she seems so 
determined not to sit—between you and me and the postman, 
I believe she rather dislikes the idea of the commemorative 
picture, and feels that there is a certain ostentation about it— 
we ‘shall just have to let her have her own way. She says, 
indeed, that every moment of the time is filled up with all kinds 
of appointments. We will not give up the picture. Sir Edward's 
heart is still set on it, and so is mine, and I must have it. I think 
if you come to the church, and then on to the house for the break- 
fast and reception afterwards, you, with your genius—I assure you 
I have heard it called genius—will have ample opportunities of 
studying her in her wedding-dress, and you can have it sent to 
your studio afterwards. Don’t press for a sitting—she really has 
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so little time that it would be cruel to urge her. P.S.—I have 
just been to her room again to ask if you might not come, 
and I assure you I was sorry for her. She begged me to give up 
the picture, told me I was unkind to ask her to do more when 
she was worked to death already, and wound up by bursting into 
tears. I let her think I would give it up. I did not say you 
would go to the church, or anything. Come to the church as 
arranged, and then to the house.’ 

Drummond went to the church and saw a veiled bride float 
past him and stand faltering by the bridegroom's side at the 
altar. He heard the words that were said: the promises she made. 
She was a girl who, to his knowledge, was little bound by pro- 
mises. When she came from the vestry her face was by no 
means hidden—her veil was flung back, and she looked radiant. 
There was a certain insolence in such radiant happiness when 
she had brought such darkness and disappointment on him. 

He hurried away to George Street. When he entered the 

drawing-room everyone was shaking hands with and kissing her. 
He did not approach—let those shake hands with her who could 
do it without a heartache. He went to a remote corner and pre- 
tended to be looking at a drawing. 
_ Presently Mrs. Tancarville Sympson came. ‘Oh, Mr. Drum- 
mond,’ she exclaimed reproachfully, ‘I didn’t expect to find you 
in this corner! I thought you would have your picture in your 
mind and be looking!’ 

‘There is such a crowd! It is so difficult > he began; he 
scarcely knew what he was saying, he felt this so much more 
than he had feared. 

‘Oh, I know there's a crowd—I quite understand that it’s not 
convenient, but you are under an engagement to do this picture, 
and ought to be anxious to make it a good one, and be studying 
the bride.’ 

Drummond looked full of embarrassment and despair. She 
thought it was despair of using his chances properly, and said, 
‘Vill tell you what I'll do for you. Lady Cleeve will have to go to 
change her dress almost directly. She can’t go upstairs the 
ordinary way, it is so crowded. She will escape by a door on the 
opposite corner of the room. You shall stand there and see her 
come upand pass through. You can look at her without speaking 
—she wouldn’t like you to speak. You don’t seem to understand 
me. Come, I will take you there.’ 

She took his arm and led him to the door. Some one had 
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told her that men of genius were idiots in the affairs of common 
life, and she saw that it was true—he was capable of drifting 
away from his good position, she thought, so she stayed to see that 
he didn’t. 

‘When you see a movement in the crowd in the other room, 
that will mean she’s coming. Watch her as she comes—watch 
her carefully—it will be rather unfair to us if you let yourself be 
disappointed. Here she is! Mr. Drummond, she is here!’ 

Lady Cleeve came resolutely forward to her mother, and seeing 
that, the train of followers fell back a step or two. 

‘Mother,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘ go a little farther off, I 
want to say something to Mr. Drummond. Keep all those people 
away from us for a minute or two.’ 

* You good darling!’ exclaimed Mrs. Tancarville Sympson, ‘ I 
knew you would find some way to oblige us all. You understand 
how our hearts are set on this picture. Don’t hurry, let Mr. 
Drummond have a good look at you. I have told him he is not 
to talk to you. I will keep every one out of the way. In fact, I 
will explain to them why you want to speak to him.’ And having 
said all this loudly enough to be audible to Drummond, she went 
to the nearest guests and eagerly explained that this was a hurried 
sitting for a really important work of art. 

‘ Mother does not know why I want to speak to you so much,’ 
whispered Lady Cleeve. ‘I want to ask you to forgive me.’ She 
held out her hand but it faltered on its way tohim. Seeing that 

_he showed no disposition to take it, she drew back and said, 
‘ You will shake hands with me, I hope ?’ 

‘Yes; but how could you treat me so?’ 

*I didn’t want to behave badly—I was very foolish—that’s all. 
You see I had been told about girls being models, and thought 
what fun it would be to play at being one for a time myself. I had 
to wait until my mother went away for a three weeks’ visit and then 
I came to you. That was all.’ 

‘That was all!’ he repeated, despairing. She spoke so lightly, 
and she seemed to him to be dancing on his coffin. 

‘Well, no, not quite all. There was such a pretty ring—a 
sapphire and diamond one in a second-hand shop, and I couldn’t 
afford to buy it out of my allowance—it was seven pounds, Come, 
Mr. Drummond, don’t look so vexed with a poor girl on her 
wedding-day. I admit it was a stupid thing to do, but no one is 
a bit the worse for it.’ 

‘No one a bit the worse for it,’ he repeated, bitterly. 
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‘Ah, you haven’t forgotten about that picture you couldn’t 
finish! That was mother’s fault, not mine. I was very happy in 
the studio, and didn’t mind how long I stayed, but she wrote to 
say that she was coming home a week earlier than she intended. 
I must go now; say you forgive me and have forgotten.’ 

*I forgive you—I have not forgotten.’ 

‘You will soon. I was very sorry when I had to come away, 
but I soon forgot. Why not you, too?’ 

*Because——’ he began, and stopped—the scent of her 
orange-blossoms was a little overpowering. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you really cared?’ exclaimed 
Lady Cleeve. She had read his heart in his face. 

‘Look more animated, Alice,’ interrupted Mrs. Tancarville 
Sympson, ‘and happier, I beg. Mr. Drummond is studying your 
face for the picture he is going to paint. A girl ought to look 
happy on her wedding-day, and you don’t.’ 


MarGarRer Hunt. 
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The Story of a Child. 


RITERS and others have given us an abundance of personal 
reminiscence of late ; yet little has been added by them 
to the thin and broken record, which is all that the world pos- 
sesses, of childish experience. All the more welcome, then, is a 
narrative which confines itself to the remembered impressions of 
the first years, a narrative, too, penned by one who has now a 
high place among contemporary French writers as a master of 
his art.' 

One is predisposed, perhaps, to suspect the novelist when he 
attempts the conscientious réle of the historian, especially when 
the narrative is that of his own life. The habit of invention is 
apt, we think, to cling to him; and, as we see in such auto- 
biographies as the ‘ Confessions’ of Rousseau, the egotism which 
a literary life seems peculiarly fitted to foster is likely to dominate 
the recollective process, preventing the calm description of things 
in their just proportions. But few are able, like the aged Goethe, 
to turn back on the scene of childhood, tremulous as in a summer 
heat, the quiet penetrating eye of the skilled observer. Certainly 
M. Loti’s little volume is no example of such a passionless objec- 
tivity. It is, in a sense, as subjective as a lyric of love. All the 
same it is far removed from the self-broodings and self-probings 
of Jean Jacques. The writer is just sufficiently in love with his 
subject, sufficiently, that is to say, for the work of subtle in- 
terpretation. He has the true feeling for child-nature, its 
original way of envisaging things, its questionings, its pathetic 
isolation. Yet, so it seems to me at least, it is as if he were 
writing of another, of one whose innermost secrets had revealed 
themselves to him in a calm clairvoyant vision. 

The life here depicted was quiet and uneventful, even to the 
point of sadness, It was the fate of the future traveller and 
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depictor of unknown places and peoples to be shut up in an 
austere Huguenot home in a small provincial town, from which it 
seemed to be as completely isolated as if it had been many 
leagues away. The ways of the house were those of a Quaker home 
fifty years ago, or rather, perhaps, of one of those New England 
ones which Hawthorne has pictured for us. Little Pierre was 
the charge of women-folk, including besides the mother, aunts, 
great-aunts, and the two grandmothers. The mother and her 
kinsfolk had come from the neighbouring island of Oleron, which 
the child could just see on a clear day. The father, whose name 
is rarely mentioned, seems to have had but little to do with the 
boy. There was an elder sister who had to fill the place of 
younger playmates, and an elder brother who, when Pierre was a 
child of four, first excited his longing for escape into the wide 
world by leaving home for Tahiti, where he received a naval 
appointment. The house was in a peculiar sense the world for 
its young inmate. He seems rarely to have left it, save for 
church on Sunday, a periodic day’s visit to a neighbouring family, 
friends of the Lotis, and a rarer sojourn at the house of more dis- 
tant relations and friends. The days passed noiselessly in this 
milieu of pensive women with minds only half engaged in the 
familiar routine of household duty, and living more in the past 
than in the present. The reader catches in the narrative no 
murmurings of the roar of the great world beyond, such as he 
hears, for example, in the story of Goethe’s and of George Sand’s 
childhood. 

Shut in from the realm of stirring events, without the joyous 
resources of play, his imagination fed by circumstance with visions 
of the ancestral island home, little wonder that Pierre began to 
fill his days with childish reverie. Highly sensitive to the various 
influence of outer things, the magic beauty of the sun-bathed 
earth and sky, the boundless wonder of the sea, the contrast of 
the evanescent and the permanent, responsive in a special degree 
to the terrifying aspects of his unknown world, the child was sub- 
ject to powerful impressions which shook the whole framework of 
his being, and on which he dwelt in solitary brooding. In this 
way they remained indelibly graven on the memory. The pecu- 
liarity of these reminiscences is that they give us in an almost 
startling vividness impressions of particular moments, sudden and 
transient awakenings of childish ‘clairvoyance,’ in which he 
‘ furtively perceived all kinds of the infinite,’ followed by relapses 
for days into the ‘ quiet initial night.’ These reminiscences date 
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back to the second year, so that the narrative surpasses in retro- 
spective reach all other records of childish experience. As an 
example, I will take a picture recalled from the beginning of 
the second winter, ‘ at the sad hour in which night comes,’ which 
seems to me to give so true an impression of infantile feeling, 
that I venture to give it at some length. 

‘In the dining-room of my family home, which appeared 
to me then an immense place, I was for a moment no doubt 
absorbed and quiet under the influence of the on-coming dark. 
Nowhere as yet a lamp lit. But as the dinner-hour approached 
a servant came, who threw into the grate, in order to revive the 
slumbering logs, an armful of sticks. Thereupon there was a 
beautiful clear fire, suddenly—a beautiful joyous blaze, lighting 
up everything, and a great luminous circle was drawn in the 
middle of the room, on the ground, upon the carpet, on the feet 
of the chairs, in the low regions which were just my own, And 
the flames danced, changed, intertwined, always higher and gayer, 
making the lengthened shadows of things climb and run along 
the walls. Oh! then I stood up upright, seized with wonder... 
for I remember now that I was seated at the feet of my great- 
aunt Bertha (already very aged), who was half-asleep in her chair, 
near a window through which there filtered the grey night. I 
was seated on one of those high foot-warmers of other times with 
two shelves, so convenient for very little children when they want to 
be lazy, their head on the knee of the grandmother or great-aunt. 
Then I rose in eestasy and approached the flame, and in the circle 
of light on the carpet I began to walk round, to turn, to turn 
more and more quickly, and at last, feeling all at once in my 
legs an unknown elasticity, something like the loosening of a 
spring, I invented a new and very amusing occupation ; this was 
to push back the ground very hard, then to leave it with the two 
feet at once for half a second, and to fall again, and to take 
advantage of the spring by rising again, and always to recom- 
mence, bang! bang! making much noise on the ground, and 
feeling in my head a peculiar little giddiness which was very 
agreeable. .. . From this moment I could leap, I could run!... 

‘But all the while I was jumping I was thinking, and in an 
intense fashion which certainly was not customary with me. My 
mind had awoke at the same time as my little legs. It began to 
grow somewhat brighter in my head where the dawn of ideas was 
still so pale; and it was without doubt to this inner awakening 
that this fugitive moment of my life owes its unfathomable 
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depths ; that it owes above all the persistence with which it has 
remained in my memory, ineffaceably graven.’ 

This bright recollection is, however, shadowed by an accom- 
paniment of infantile fear. 

‘I looked at the chairs arranged along the wall, and I recalled 
the aged persons—grandmothers, grand-aunts, and aunts—who 
were wont to be seated there, who would come in a moment and 
take their places there. Why were they not there? At that 
moment I should have liked their presence about me as a pro- 
tection. They were no doubt above on the second floor in their 
rooms. Between them and myself there were dark stairs, which 
I fancied full of shades, and which made me shudder. And my 
mother? I should have been glad of her presence above all; but 
I knew she had gone out into those long streets of which I could 
not well imagine the ends, the far-off openings. . . . The streets! 
I was happy not. to go there, into the streets, where it was cold, 
where it was dark, where little children could lose themselves. 
How nice it was here before the flames which warmed me; how 
nice it was at home! Perhaps I had never understood all this 
as on this evening; perhaps it was my first real impression of 
attachment to the hearth, and of gloomy apprehension at the 
immense unknown outside. 

‘Meanwhile the beautiful mad flames in the fireplace looked 
as if they were dying; the armful of sticks was consumed, and as 
the lamp was not yet lit it began to grow black. . . . At moments 
I experienced a strange joy in going right into the dark corners, 
where I was seized by indescribable terrors of things without a 
name; and then in returning for refuge into the circle of light, 
looking back with a shudder to see if nothing had come behind 
me out of those dark corners to pursue me. 

‘At last, the flames being quite spent, I was really afraid: 
Aunt Bertha, too, still on her chair, and whose look alone I felt 
following me, no longer reassured me. Even the chairs, arranged 
about the room, began to trouble me by reason of their great 
moving shadows, which, at the pleasure of the dying flames, 
mounted behind them, exaggerating the height of the backs along 
the walls. And, above all, there was a door, ajar, giving a peep 
into a vestibule quite black, which led to the great drawing-room, 
more empty and black still. Oh! that door; I now fastened my 
eyes on it, and for nothing in the world would I have dared to 
turn my back on it. 

‘It was the beginning of those terrors of winter evenings which, 
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in this house—loved all the while so dearly—have greatly clouded 
my childhood. 

‘What I feared to see coming by that door had no precise 
form: only later on my childish visions took shape. But the fear 
was none the less real and chained me there, the eyes wide open, 
near that fire which no longer lit, when all at once there entered 
on the opposite side by another door, my mother... . Oh! then 
I threw myself upon her; I hid my head, I buried myself in her 
‘dress ; it was the perfect protection, the refuge where nothing 
more could get at me, the nest of nests in which everything was 
forgotten.’ 

I cannot refrain from quoting another of these very first im- 
pressions, in which, though there is still a commingling of the 
delight of venture with undefinable dread, there is more of gaiety, 
the gladness of summertide, of the outside sunny world. It is a 
solitary recollection snatched from the oblivion of a visit to some 
old friends of Pierre’s family, the D.’s, in a country district known 
as the Limoise. 

‘I have forgotten the beginning, the departure, the drive in 
the carriage, the arrival ; but one very warm afternoon I see my- 
self and find myself again so well, alone at the bottom of the old 
neglected garden, which grey walls, eaten by lichen and ivy, 
separated from the woods, from the heather-covered wastes, from 
the stony fields round about. For me, brought up in a town, this 
large garden which was hardly looked after, and where the fruit 
trees were dying of old age, held the surprises and the mysteries 
of a virgin forest. Having, no doubt, passed the box fence, I had 
lost myself in the midst of one of the big squares at the bottom, 
among I hardly know what high wanton plants, asparagus running 
to seed, I am pretty sure, overrun by long wild grasses. Then I 
had crouched down, in the way of little children, so as to bury 
myself the more in all that which greatly exceeded my height 
already when I stood up. And I kept quiet, with eye dilated, the 
mind watchful, at once frightened and charmed. What I experi- 
enced there in presence of these new things was less astonishment 
than a recalling of something ; the splendour of the green plants 
which coiled about me, I knew that it was everywhere, reaching 
to the depths of the country, never seen as yet; I felt it about 
me, gloomy and immense, already vaguely known; it caused me 
fear, yet it attracted me at the same time, and, in order to stay 
as long as possible without anybody’s coming to look for me, I 
hid myself more completely yet, having taken, I doubt not, the 
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expression of face of a little red-skin in the joys of his redis- 
covered forests. 

‘But all at once I heard somebody call me: “ Pierre, Pierre ! 
my little Pierre!” and without answering I quickly lay down flat 
on the short grass under the herbage and the fine fennel-like 
branches of the asparagus. 

‘Again, “Pierre! Pierre!” It was Lucette, I well knew her 
voice, and even understood by her little mocking tone that 
she had spied me in my green hiding-place. But I did not 
see her at all, not I. In vain I looked on all sides, there was 
nobody ! 

‘With bursts of laughter she kept calling me, making her 
voice funnier and funnier. Where, then, could she be ? 

‘Ah! down there; in the air, perched on the fork of a tree 
which was quite twisted, and had in its lichen something like a 
mass of grey hair. 

‘I got up then, feeling much taken in at having been thus 
discovered. And on standing up I perceived, afar off, above the 
rummage of wild plants, a corner of the old walls, crowned with 
ivy, which shut in the garden. ... And that day their grey 
stones, disjointed, eaten by the sun, speckled by lichen, gave me 
for the first time in my life an ill-defined impression of the old- 
ness of things, the vague conception of a duration before me of 
past time.’ 

One often wonders why little incidents, momentary pictures 
like these, should linger in the memory when all else is lost in 
the darkness. M. Loti himself suggests the reason. It is the 
welling up of new childish emotion, the agitation of the whole 
organism by a sudden expansion of sensibility, which causes the 
image of the moment to penetrate into the very texture of the 
mind, never to be dislodged. Thus this earliest recollection of 
his friend Lucette fixed itself, as he observes, by help of the two 
feelings with which it was found to be conjoined, viz. ‘the soothed 
uneasiness before the overwhelming green world of nature, and 
the dreamy melancholy in presence of the old walls, of the things 
of the past, of the olden time.’ It is the same in later years, too. 
As long as we go on adding to our emotional experience we retain 
the power of this photographic registration of sense impressions. 
Darwin tells us that he preserved to the end a picture of the exact 
aspect of the old tree or bank where, as a Cambridge under- 
graduate, he made a good capture of beetles. 

The first, sight of the ocean, with its vast incessant movement, 
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its voluminous din, has been overpowering to many a child, as it 
was to Livingstone’s African, who is said to have been bereft of 
his senses at the spectacle. Pierre, with his curious mingling of 
venturesomeness and timidity, faced the full brunt of the impres- 
sion. He had gone with his parents to a fisherman’s hut for the 
bathing season. 

~ €T knew we had come there for a thing that was called the 
sea, but I had never yet seen it (a line of sand-hills hid it from 
me owing to my small height), and I was very impatient to make 
its acquaintance. So after dinner, just as it was growing dark, I 
escaped alone into the open. The air was fresh and keen, and 
smelling of something strange and unknown, and a curious noise, at 
once faint and immense, was going on behind the little mountain 
of sand to which there led a footpath. 

‘Everything frightened me, this unknown end of footpath, 
this twilight falling from a clouded sky, and also the loneliness of 
this corner of the village. . . . However, armed with one of those 
big sudden resolutions which the most timid babies take now and 
again, I set out with a firm step. 

‘Then, all at once, I stopped, my blood congealed, shivering 
with fear. In front of me something appeared, something dark 
and roaring, which had risen from all sides at the same moment, 
and which seemed to have no end; an expanse in motion which 
gave me a deathly giddiness. Clearly, that was it: not a minute's 
hesitation nor even astonishment that it was like this; no, 
nothing but terror ; I recognised it, and I trembled. It was of a 
dark, almost black green ; it seemed restless, treacherous, ready 
to swallow; it was stirring and surging everywhere at the same 
time, with the look of sinister wickedness.’ 

Whence comes this feeling of recognition at the sight of what 
our reason tells us is new? Here, again, our author has a sugges- 
tion. Possibly he had seen the sea before, half consciously, when 
taken, at the age of five months, to the ancestral island. Or it 
may be that ‘it had so often been looked at by my seafaring 
ancestors that I was born with a confused reflection of its 
immensity already in my head.’ This last idea of a transmission 
of the impressions of progenitors is a fascinating one, and _ has, 
as we know, been made much use of in the last years. Yet 
one cannot help suggesting a third explanation. What if the 
vigorous childish imagination can fashion, out of the vague hints 
which others’ words convey, an image of the unseen—incomplete, 
grotesque, perhaps, in its misapprehensions, yet sufficiently vivid 
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and real to lend the actual impression when it comes its look of 
old acquaintance ? 

Among these earliest recollections we have vivid impressions 
left by what seems a trifling circumstance, the effect of some 
momentary influence of southern light and warmth which 
happened to touch the child’s mind when raised to a preter- 
natural degree of sensitiveness by the surging of a new emotion. 
One day it was a ray of sunlight which thus gathered and fixed 
the spiritual commotion. 

‘It was on returning from the religious service one Sunday 
that this ray appeared to me: it entered a staircase of the house 
by a half-open window, and stretched itself out in a certain 
whimsical manner on the whiteness of a wall. I had returned 
from the temple alone with my mother, and I ascended the stairs 
holding her hand; the house full of silence had that sonorous- 
ness peculiar to the very warm noons of summer; it must have 
been in August or September; and, according to the custom of 
our country, the half-closed shutters made a kind of night during 
the heat of the sun. 

‘From the moment of entering there came to me a concep- 
tion, already melancholy, of this repose of the Sabbath which in 
the country, and in- the quiet corners of little towns, seems 
like a pause of life. But when I perceived this ray of sunshine 
plunging obliquely into this staircase by this window, it was a 
very different impression of poignant sadness: something alto- 
gether incomprehensible and altogether new, into which there 
entered perhaps the intuitive notion of the shortness of life’s 
summers, of their rapid flight, and of the imperturbable eternity 
of the suns... . 

‘Years and years passed: grown a man, having seen the two 
ends of the earth and run through all adventures, I happened to 
occupy, one autumn and winter, a solitary house at the end of a 
street in Stamboul. There, on the side of my staircase, every 
evening at the same hour, a ray of sunshine, entering by a 
window, glided slantingly. It lit up a kind of niche, hollowed in 
the stone, and where I had placed an amphora of Athens. Well, 
I have never been able to see this ray descend without thinking 
again of that other one, of that Sunday of long ago, and without 
having the same, precisely the same, sad impression, hardly 
attenuated by time, and always as full of mystery.’ 

Our story is one of childish awakenings. And these awaken- 
ings were not merely wondering welcomings of new things. Old 
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things, too, would suddenly take on a significance not grasped 
before. In this way Pierre’s mother revealed herself to him one 
day, when a little more than three years old he fell sick of some 
child’s complaint, and she came to his bedside with a bunch of 
flowers and some toys. Here the writer fails to offer a suggestion. 
‘IT cannot very well understand [he writes] why this appearance of 
my mother near my little bed this morning should have struck me 
so much, since she was almost always with me.’ Perchance the 
explanation lies in that same influence of expansive emotion. A 
child’s love for its mother is at first an unconscious physical 
impulse ; little by little it nourishes itself by sweet daily contacts, 
and so softly grows, till one day, under the stimulus of a new 
situation, a new experience of her tenderness, it suddenly leaps into 
conscious life. Our author’s picture of his mother with the 
bouquet and the little watering-pot coming towards his bed may 
not improbably have had its colours indelibly washed in by such a 
wave of new emotion. 

The women’s world which encompassed him was full of 
mystery for the brooding child. We have vivid sketches of these 
sombre forms as they now gathered for the meal, or now were 
visited in their separate rooms, or spied some summer evening 
on his return from a walk, sitting in the dusk, in their black attire, 
motionless, at the bottom of his beloved ‘court.’ One of these, his 
paternal grandmother, was in her second childhood, and her queer 
doings and sayings made a deep impression on the boy. 

‘She would stop a long time before a certain glass for the sake 
of chatting in the most amiable of tones with her own reflection, 
which she called “ my good neighbour,” or “ my dear neighbour.” 
But her madness consisted above all in singing with an excessive 
exaltation, la Marseillaise, la Parisienne, le Chant du Départ, 
all the great hymns of the transition time, which when she was 
young had inflamed France. She had, however, been very quiet 
during these agitated epochs, occupied with her home and her 
son ; and on that account we were the more surprised at this late 
echo of the great torments of that time, awakened at the bottom 
of her head at the hour in which the dark mystery of the final dis- 
organisation was accomplishing itself in her case. I enjoyed much 
listening to her; often I laughed—although without irreverent 
mockery—and she never caused me fear, for she had remained 
quite pretty ; of fine and regular features, with very sweet expres- 
sion, with magnificent hair hardly white, and having in her cheeks 
those delicate tints of dried rose which the old people of her 
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generation often had the privilege of preserving. There was 
something indescribably modest, discreet, frankly honest in all her 
small and still graceful person, which I oftenest see again wrapped 
in a red cashmere shawl, and with a cap of the olden time, 
adorned with big bows of green ribbon.’ 

Sad, deeply sad, is the prevailing tone of these recallings. 
Even beautiful things moved the child’s spirit to melancholy. The 
sunsets which Aunt Bertha would call him up into her room to 
see, both the pale rose ones of winter seen through closed windows, 
and those of thunderful summer evenings which were warm and 
splendid, and which he could gaze on at length, opening every- 
thing, and inhaling the odour of the jasmines on the wall—even 
these were the cause of ‘what ecstasies and what melancholies !’ 
His first introduction to music was a sorrowful experience. His 
favourite dog had left him during an evening walk. After dinner 
a violinist who was of the company was to play, and Pierre was 
allowed to stay up to hear him. 

‘At the first strokes of his bow, from the moment he made 
moan some desolate adagio, it was to me like the calling up of 
the black paths in the woods, of deep night where one felt for- 
saken and lost. Then I saw very distinctly Gaspard wandering 
under the rain at a dark cross-road, and no longer knowing where 
he was, set out in an unknown direction never to return. Then 
the tears came, and as nobody noticed them, the violin continued 
to shoot forth in the silence its sad appeals, to which there 
responded from the bottom of the depths below visions which no 
longer had any form, or name, or sense.’ 

The stories, too, that were read to little Pierre (he disdained 
as yet to read for himself) impressed him most on their gloomy 
side. One is recalled, evidently chosen for purposes of moral 
instruction, in which a naughty boy who had left his home 
and his country, returns years afterwards to find his relatives 
dead. 

‘In the abandoned garden [continues the story], under a 
bower of stripped branches, the prodigal son stooping to the 
moist ground recognised among all those leaves of autumn a blue 
pearl which had lain there from the times in which he used to go 
there to play with his sister. 

‘Oh! then I got up, begging them to cease reading, feeling 
the sobs coming. I had seen, really seen, that lonesome garden, 
the old ruined bower, and half-hidden under those russet leaves 
that blue pearl, memento of a dead sister... . All that made me 
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ill, frightfully, gave me the idea of the languishing end of 
existences and of things, of the vast stripping of everything.’ 

Yet the child’s life was not of one uniform grey. These sad- 
nesses were, as the author recognises, rare exceptions in a life 
passed ordinarily in the ‘ gay carelessness’ of children. Glimpses 
of this gaiety are given the reader, and they pleasantly light up 
this somewhat gloomy page of infant biography. In spite of his 
pensiveness and his tears Pierre had the germ of boyish venture- 
someness and gaiety. The ‘Story’ contains a charming picture 
of the after-dinner games got up solely for his benefit, in which 
all the family took part, Aunt Bertha showing herself the drollest. 
Then would come a sudden pause in the frolic as the child heard 
approaching the cry of the street-vendor, ‘ Cakes, cakes, very good 
cakes, all warm !’ 

‘It was my great enjoyment, not to buy of these poor cakes, 
for they were rather coarse, and I did not like them, but to run, 
when I was allowed, to the doorstep, accompanied willingly by one 
of my kindly aunts, in order to stop the cake-woman as she 
passed. 

‘ With a curtsey she nue near, the good old woman, proud to 
be called, and set a foot on the step of the threshold; her neat 
costume was always set off with false white sleeves. Then, while 
she was opening her basket, I would peer into the far distance 
with the look of a caged bird, to the furthest possible point in the 
cold, deserted street. Therein lay the whole charm of the thing, 
to inhale a puff of frosty air, to take a glance at the great outside 
blackness, and afterwards come in, always running, into the warm, 
comfortable drawing-room.’ 

The life of these streets pricked the child’s curiosity. He 
wanted to know what. passed in those narrow alleys, deserted by 
day, into which the cake-seller went so bravely in the evening, 
and which often resounded at a later hour with the noise of sailors’ 
revelry. 

There were gay hours, too, with his girl companion and neigh- 
bour, Antoinette, a year younger than himself, who fired his 
imagination by talking of the Colonies and showing him some of 
their marvellous products—birds, and collections of shells and 
insects, with which her home was enriched. They would some- 
times talk to one another across the low wall which divided their 
gardens. 

‘May I come and play [he would ask]; tell me? Will your 
mamma allow me ?’ 
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‘No, because I have been naughty. (That happened often.) 
Then I felt very disappointed ; but less on her account, I must 
own, than on account of the parrot and the exotic objects.’ 

Their favourite game during the two summer months is 
charmingly described :-— 

‘Here it is. At first we played at being caterpillars. We 
dragged ourselves along the ground with difficulty on the stomach 
and knees, hunting for leaves to eat. Then we very soon imagined 
that an irresistible sleep overpowered our senses, and we would go 
and lie down in some corner under the branches, our heads 
covered with our white pinafores. We had become cocoons, 
chrysalides. This state lasted a more or less long time, and we 
entered so well into our part of insects undergoing metamorphosis, 
that an indiscreet ear might have seized phrases of this kind, 
exchanged in a tone of perfect conviction— 

‘Do you think that you will come out soon?” 

““Oh! I feel that it will not be long this time: in my shoul- 
ders it is already unfolding ” (that, naturally, meant the wings). 

‘Then we woke up: we stretched ourselves, taking attitudes, 
and without talking any more, as if penetrated with the great 
phenomenon of the final transformation. 

‘Then all at once we began playful flittings—very gentle ones, 
always in little thin shoes. With both hands we held the corners 
of our baby pinafores, which we shook all the time in the manner 
of wings. We ran and ran, chasing one another, flying from one 
another, crossing one another in sharp fantastic curves ; we went 
to smell close to all the flowers, imitating the continual assiduitv 
of the moths ; and we imitated their buzzing also, making a sound 
like “ Hou-on-on! ” with the mouth half closed and the cheeks 
well puffed out with air.’, 

The years of sweet undisturbed play passed, and the terrible 
necessity of books began to assert itself. It was ‘a sudden 
darkening’ of the child’s history. He felt a repulsion to the 
first tutor, a large, old, bent man, ‘as dreary to look at as a rain 
in November,’ and would go to the trouble after the ogre’s departure 
of wiping the spot on the table where his elbows had rested, 
and even of tearing out the leaves from the little-loved Latin 
book which his fingers had oftenest touched. 

Yet the transition to boyhood brought its gains too, ina larger, 
freer life, with more of gay companionship and mischievous ad- 
venture. Here is an account of one of these early outbursts of 
boyish impishness, in which he was assisted by his friend Lucette, 
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who, though now a big girl’of sixteen or seventeen, could become 
a child again at times. Sitting at the open window which looked 
into the street, the boy’s exercise book lying open with only the 
first words of the prescribed composition written, they began their 
play :— 

‘It consisted at first in preparing pretty parcels, nicely wrapped 
in white paper, and well adorned with rose-coloured favours. In- 
side we put cherry-stones, plum-stones, all sorts of trash. We 
then threw the whole on the pavement, and planted ourselves 
behind the curtains to see who would pick it up. 

‘Then came letters—letters utterly absurd and incoherent, 
eked out with drawings intercalated into the text, which we 
addressed to the most comical people of the neighbourhood, and 
which we surreptitiously placed on the pavement by help of a 
thread at the hour when they were accustomed to pass. 

‘Oh ! the wild laughter we had composing these bits of style! 
I may add that, after Lucette I never met any one with whom I 
could laugh with such a good heart, and almost always at things 
the drollery of which, hardly seizable, would not have tickled any- 
body but ourselves,’ 

Later on the tricksters grew hardier, and a crow was manu- 
factured out of iron-wire and black silk, and let down from the 
window in the evening dusk by an invisible thread, and bobbed 
up and down on the pavement to the utter perplexity of the 
passers by. 

While this elfishness was developing, Pierre was the subject of 
grave aspirations, for, as he says, he was a mass of contradictions 
at this time. He had inherited some of his ancestors’ love of 
theological controversy ; he felt the charm of the little village 
temples with their quite plain whitewashed walls, dropped ‘no 
matter where in the corner of a field, amid the wild flowers,’ and 
like many another ambitious boy brought up in such surroundings, 
he resolved to become a minister, sealing his resolve by a promise 
in his prayers. The impulse of adventure, however, which was 
growing apace, asserted itself in the midst of this solemn vow, 
and he chose ‘ the island’ as his future field of labour. 

The same seriousness which"showed itself in this anticipatory 
self-devotion to his Huguenot church, peeps out in his moral ex- 
periences. The authority of tutors troubled him but little, though 
occasionally he seems to have had qualms of conscience at his 
systematic neglect of lessons. But the injunction of mother or 
aunt was sacred. For ten or twelve summers he went to spend 
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the Thursday at Limoise, where lived his chum, Lucette, and we 
have charming descriptions of these first flittings from the home- 
nest. One Wednesday evening he was permitted to do the last 
part of the walk alone. 

‘On crossing the river I drew from my pocket, already feeling 
an overpowering shame before the old ferrymen tanned by the 
sea, the white silk neckerchief which I had promised to put 
round my neck as a precaution against the keenness of the water. 

‘And once on the Chaumes, a shadeless place, always burning 
with a fierce sun, I carried out the promise that had been exacted 
from me on leaving—I opened an umbrella! Oh! I felt myself 
blushing! I realised that I was bitterly ridiculous, when there 
was a little shepherdess there with head uncovered taking care of 
her sheep. By way of climax, there came from the village four 
boys, who were just out of school no doubt, and who gazed at me 
from afar with astonishment. Heavens! I felt my strength fail- 
ing: should I have the courage to keep my promise faithfully to 
the very end? 

‘They passed by the side of me, looking at me close obliquely, 
this little gentleman who so greatly feared the stroke of the sun. 
One of them said a thing which had no sense, but which struck 
me as if with a mortal wound—“ It is the Marquis of Carabas!” 
and they began to laugh. Nevertheless, I went on my way with- 
out flinching, without replying, in spite of the blood which 
rushed to my cheek and buzzed in my ears, and I held to my 
umbrella.’ 

Books continued to be an abhorrence. The boy had no taste 
for the dry technicalities of the Latin Grammar, and it was his 
dislike of these which first made him tamper with conscience. 
His real impulses were bearing him far away from the prescrip- 
' tions of his tutor. It was natural history—a passion often wedded 
with that of travel—which really possessed him. At a very early 
age he began to form a toy ‘museum,’ in which he placed his 
butterflies, birds’-nests found in the woods of Limoise, shells 
picked up on the beach of ‘the island,’ and ‘colonies’ brought 
home long since by unknown relations, and rediscovered by him 
covered with dust at the bottom of some old chests. He would 
pass hours together ‘alone, quiet, in contemplation before these 
bits of exotic mother-of-pearl, dreaming of the countries whence 
they had come, imagining foreign shores.’ Later on, with the 
help of a great-uncle, he enlarged his collection, classifying them 
with the utmost care in his note-book, feeling a strange emotion 
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as he transcribed opposite to their scientific names words like 
these: ‘ East Coast of Africa,’ ‘ Coast of Guinea,’ ‘ Indian Ocean.’ 

At the age of twelve and a half years he was sent to school as 
a day-pupil. His companions were older than himself, and he 
encountered new humiliations as he saw them romping, sliding, 
and so forth on the way home, while he was carefully escorted. 
The professors of the college—one nicknamed ‘ the Great Monkey,’ 
more especially—were cordially detested. In his affliction it was 
his aunt Clara who became his resource, looking up words in the 
dictionaries, and ‘even condemning herself at times to write out, 
in my place, in an imitated hand, the tasks of the Great Monkey.’ 

Little by little he got to know some of his classmates. With 
two of these in particular he formed a romantic boyish friendship, 
the three ‘ chums’ trying their best to sit together; and if they 
were separated, continually exchanging notes in a cryptography 
of which they only possessed the key. The little letters were 
always love-secrets, beginning like this: ‘I saw her to-day. She 
wore a blue dress with grey fur,’ &c. In this playing at love 
Pierre chose his old ‘hereditary’ friend, Jeanne. But the only 
real sentiment he knew at this time was for a phantom maiden 
that appeared to him in a dream, standing in the evening twilight 
motionless, with a mysterious smile, in his favourite haunt, the 
court of his house, against an old rose-tree. 

This dream, which came to him at the age of fourteen, marks 
the transition to a new life-epoch. Childhood, with its vague 
fears, its nameless wonderings, its happy absorption in play, its 
first exciting excursions from the paternal roof, all this was passing. 
The elder brother had returned from his travels, bringing the air 
of the colonies with him, and filling the lad’s soul with fiercer and 
more masterful longings. The old child-ambition of a pastorate 
on ‘the island’ quietly disappeared with the infantile pastimes, 
and the impulse of flight of the nestling shaped itself gradually 
into a definite resolve. The vast problem of the future, which 
had begun to impress him in the first years, solved itself at last. 
He would follow the lead of his brother, and in order to clench 
his resolution he set himself to write a letter to his brother, who 
was now off agajn to his colonial station. 

The description of the carrying out of this first serious act of 
life is a charming passage in a charming book. It lies, however, 
outside the limits of our child-study, and perhaps I have already 
quoted enough to send some of my readers to the original. 


JAMES SULLY. - 
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Autumn's Brief Reign. 


HEN the winds moan at night, 
And down them float, like ghosts of faded dreams, 
The yellow leaves, which when the sun was bright 
Were wont to flutter in its golden beams, 
And dance for sheer delight, 
Then, while the world is hung with misty wreaths, 
Comes sad-eyed Autumn down the pathless height, 
O’er wind-swept heaths 
That soon shall hide their heads in winter’s garb of white. 


All the long summer through she lay asleep 
*Mongst the bare hill-tops, in a lonely grot, 
Where no step sounded, save some mountain sheep, 
Wandering thither from its pasture-plot 
In the green vale below. 
Above her rose the mountains, peak on peak 
Of everlasting snow, 
At dawning bright with many a crimson streak, 
And when the sun was low, 
Flushing with evening tints and golden bars, 
Slowly to change to dark beneath the eternal sters. 


Soft was her sleep, while in the happy plains 
Far down below, the languid summer lay, 
Where, bathed in sunny hours and gentle rains, 
The flowery meadows slept, knee-deep in hay. 
While in his shady haunts of murmurous leaves 
The wandering cuckoo called from grove to grove, 
She stirred not, till the gathered autumn sheaves 
Were garnered, and the sad, complaining dove 
Sent everywhere a mourning voice abroad, 
That the fair earth was stripped of all its treasure-hoard. 
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Then stirred she in the cavern where she slept 

And the dark-fringéd eyelids slowly rose, 
Baring the great sad eyes, that never wept, 

Though filled with sorrow nought can cloud or close, 
Sad as the voice of cold winds that have swept 

Over eternal snows, 

And wail all night around the silent door 
Of some deserted house upon a lonely moor. 


She wandered down over the trackless hills, 
Through woodlands, to the dwellings of mankind, 
And ever at her glance, that blights and chills, 
The leaves fell thick and thicker down the wind. 
She breathed upon the gardens, and her breath 
Slew all the colours of the summer flowers. 
They hung their heads in death, 
No more to be revived by any showers, 
Till, when the long, long winter is outworn, 
The faint sun welcome back the first spring morn. 


Before her face there sped 
The last late swallow, now, with hurried wings, 
Fast fleeting to the summer and the south, 
Ere the sad trees should shed 
Their latest leaves, and Boreas call, who brings 
The snow-clouds at the first blast of his mouth, 
And winter, with a fierce, relentless hand, 
Bind in his iron bonds the waters and the land. 


Through all the land she went— 
A veiléd shape clothed round with mystery ; 
Till at the last the sound of winds was blent 
Around her with the murmur of the sea, 
And down she passed, even to the utmost strand, 
And heard the tempest moaning in the north, 
Saw mighty billows gathering round the land, 
With white crests bursting forth ; 
Then slowly faded she into the night, 
A dusky cloud upon the face of heaven, 
And Winter smote upon the sea with might, 
And with a crash of billows rent and riven, 
*Midst sound of rushing wind and waves that roar, 
Seized with his frozen grip the borders of the shore. 


S. Cornish WATKINS, 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 


ELYSIUM. 


Mr. Gray (lying on a sofa).—Are there no new novels come 
in? I shall have to fall back on your works, M. Crébillon. Ah, 
wherefore did Yorick and you never write those disyuisitions 
on each other’s morality ? 

Mr. Sterne.—Monsieur Crébillon was lazy. I regret it; the 
war would have supplied me with the sinews thereof. But, Mr. 
Gray, the asphodel all round thy sofa is littered with new works ; 
are they not to thy taste ? 

Mr. Gray.—I have been happier on earth. Here, look you, 
is a work by him whose praise Sir Walter was so full of some time 
agone, if we may speak of time in this place; Mr. Shorthouse is 
the author I mean, who writ John Inglesant. 

Sir Walter.—Ah, that was a romance, indeed! What know- 
ledge! what character! They say I taught twenty gentlemen to 
write as well or better than myself, like Captain Bobadil; but 
Mr. Shorthouse is none of my pupils, and far excels his dominie. 

Mr. Gray.—It is like you to say so, but I confess that John 
Inglesant gave me little pleasure. The author hath no humour. 

Mr. Sterne (who has been turning over Blanche, Lady 
Falaise).—Why, stap me, this gentleman must be of my old 
trade! Here he gives us one, two, three, four sermoas in his 
story. Is our friend in orders ? 

Mr. Gray.—It does not appear, but he has a letch for preach- 
ing. Oh, what a story!—pass me the nectar, Sir Walter, if you 
please, 

Mr. Sterne.—Nay, I had sentiment enough in my time: 
perhaps something too much. Mr. Shorthouse hath more, he 
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certainly exceeds. Thus runs his story: Blanche was a parson’s 
daughter, and was loved by one of her father’s pupils, Lord Falaise. 
These things will chance. I myself remember, near Crazy Hall, 
a parson’s daughter, a morsel for a king 

Miss Austen.—Mr. Sterne! 

Mr. Sterne.—I crave your pardon, madam. The tale, indeed, 
was of the broadest. This Blanche, I would have you know, 
refuses Lord Falaise’s hand; she falls in love with a clergyman, 
and all for his sermons’ sake. I myself remember, after my 
sermon on the Prodigal Son, how a charming widow, with an eye, 
with an ankle 

Miss Austen.—Mr. Sterne! 

Mr. Sterne-——Madam, your pardon! Well, Miss Blanche is 
betrothed to her eloquent sinner—you know the kind of man, 
Mr. Thackeray—your Charles Honeyman 

Mr. Thackeray.—We know the rogues. 

Mr, Sterne.—He jilts her and weds a woman of rank and 
wealth. Miss Blanche falls back on Lord Falaise. Twelve years 
later she meets her preacher, she sees that he has, to be frank 
with you, gone to the devil. She takes all the blame on herself. 
She is responsible for having been jilted, and is the cause of all 
his misdeeds. She pays his debts, she pines in sentiment, she is 
indifferent to her lord 

M. Crébillon.—Gay for Lord Falaise ! 

Mr. Sterne.—She is struck by lightning, like Jemmy Thom- 
son’s rustic lovers. Voila tout! Tis a nice morality. 

Mr. Gray.—And of a soporific quality. Drop it into the 
Styx: faith, I never read greater nonsense. What have you there, 
Mr. Pepys? ? 

Mr. Pepys (blushing).—Nay, ask me not; ‘tis a roguish 
French book. 

Mr. Gray (eagerly).—Let me see it, Mr. Pepys. Ah, 
Monsieur Fred, ’Tis not the best work of the delightful 
Gyp. 

Mrs. Hannah More.—The disgrace of her sex ! 

Mr. Sterne.—And the delight of ours! But I confess that, 
for this once, the Countess takes me but little. I cannot under- 
stand her Agénor, but her attorney, I vow, made me laugh till I 
coughed again. Voila qui va bien! 

Mr, Gray (laughing).—Yes, that is a good scene, I confess. 


But the work is not prime note, as your Principal of St. Andrew’s 
said, Sir Walter. 
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Sir Walter.—This is more like old times, Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
White Company. Here are monks and gangrel loons, and 
archers and gleemen, and knights adventurous. 

Mr. Gray.—Sir Nigel is rather an old bore, as they were 
‘beginning to say when I left Cambridge for good. 

Sir Walter.—Sir Nigel is the flower of chivalry, Mr. Gray ; 
and if it comes to bores, I myself: 

Mr. Gray.— Your bores, sir, are delightful. 

Sir Walter.—And here we have a tournament, ‘ How England 
held the lists at Bordeaux.’ Listen, ‘ Already the ten champions 
had assembled in front of the prince to receive his award, when a 
harsh bugle call from the further end of the lists F 

Mr. Gray.—Enough, Sir Walter, we know that trumpet, and 
we know ‘the unknown knight.’ There is but one tourney, sir, 
and ’twas fought at Ashby-de-la-Zouche under the fair eyes of 
Rowena. 

Sir Walter.—Tut, tut! This is a very worthy book, Mr. 
Gray, and one tournament is much like another, I respect the 
gentleman who writ The White Company; I hope the young 
people will read it, as Mr. Shorthouse, to my sorrow, has turned 
his back on his first love, and gives the world such things as Mr. 
Sterne describes to us, but Yorick was ever a mocker. Mr. Conan 
Doyle seems to me to follow very honourably in the steps of 

Mr. Thackeray.—Mr. G. P. R. James! 

Sir Walter—A very ingenious writer, Mr. Thackeray, et 
amicus meus. I see Mr. Conan Doyle inscribes his romance ‘ to 
the hope of the future, the reunion of the English-speaking 
races. What says the old minstrel? ‘God bless Tristram the 
knight—he fought for England!’ And talking of followers, Mr. 
Thackeray, here is one of yours, Mr. Norris—how like you his 
Misadventure ? 

Mr. Thackeray.—I don’t know about ‘followers’; ‘no followers 
allowed,’ as the advertisements used to say about the poor slaveys. 
I never could manage a murder myself—never met a murderer 
in my life. Mr. Norris appears to have been equally unfortunate. 
I cannot think why he will imbrue his hands in gore, both in 
Misadventure and Mr. Chaine’s Sons. He writes like a gentle- 
man, but murderers are not in his way. I suppose he thinks the 
public likes them. I fancy him in his study: he blushes, he 
says, ‘ Well, if incidents you must have, here goes!’ And he 
goes it ; I admit that he goes it, but without enthusiasm. 

Sir Walter.—You could have done what you liked, Mr. 
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Thackeray ; the big bow-wow trick and all. Your Notch i the 
Awe, sir, had the makings of a tale worthy of our friend Mrs. 
Radcliffe—a name never to be mentioned without the high 
respect due to genius. 

Mr. Thackeray.—Assuredly, Sir Walter. Do you remember 
Vivaldi, tortured in the Inquisition? Often I have drawn Vivaldi 
at school. But as to the Notch in the Awe, I confess you please 
me. “Tis my favourite among my own works. 

Sir Walter.—My own, among mine, is Malachi Malagrowther. 
But something too much of this. Miss Austen, may I ask what 
that blue-backed volume is in your hands ? 

Miss Austen.—’Tis Cecilia de Noel—the adventures of a lady 
who was so fortunate as to see a real ghost. 

Sir Walter.—Happier than our Catharine Morland! And 
did the lady scream ? 

Miss Austen.—No, she kissed the ghost. 

Mr. Sterne.—Fortunate ‘ghost! And did he prove to be as 
substantial as ‘ her frolic Grace Fitzfulke’ ? 

Mrs. Hannah More.—You refer, sir, to a poem which, I am 
sure, Dr. Johnson would not have considered fit reading for any 
lady. 

Mr. Sterne.—Madam, a thousand apologies! But what of the 
ghost ? 

Miss Austen.—He withdrew from the exercise of his profes- 
sion, ‘ converted,’ as the enthusiasts say, by Mrs. de Noel. It is 
an ingenious work, and the author has a fine wit and talent for 
observing society. But I confess that I think religion is now too 
freely handled by young writers. In my time those deep matters 


were left to the clergy, who did not trifle elegantly with them in 
works of amusement. 


Mr. Sterne.—Never, madam ! 

Sir Walter.—I am delighted to learn that our friend Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s tales are about to be revived, with comments, as I 
understand, by Mr. Saintsbury. Mr. Dryden owes much to that 
gentleman’s care and learning. But, ladies, are we not talking 
too much on topics which, at Abbotsford, we left to the Blue 
Stockings? If I am not mistaken, Nimrod knows of a hare or 
two in the asphodel, and, as they are immortal, why should we 
deny ourselves the pleasure of a coursing match? To horse! 
Tom, bring up Mrs. More’s pony ! 

Exewnt Omnes. 


* * 
* 
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I wonder if they talk literary shop in Elysium! We know 
that Mr. Gray’s idea of Paradise was a sofa, and the novels of the 
younger Crébillon. If they keep their tastes, surely Mr. Wilkie 
Collins admires Mr. Grant Allen’s Recalled to Life. And what 
does Mr. Dickens think of 4 C——-n C——e? I dare not try to 


answer the question. 


* * 
* 


The use of the word ‘Mr.’ when applied to distinguished 
writers seems to cause searching of hearts in America. A New 
York critic (I think he is of New York, or else certainly of 
Philadelphia) blames me for speaking of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. The privilege of great men, it seems, is to 
lose the title which everybody else retains. But it is not so easy 
for us to drop the common courtesy when we have been contem- 
poraries of famous people, perhaps have had the honour of their 
acquaintance. Our ancestors always said ‘Mr. Addison,’ ‘ Mr. 
Pope,’ Mr. Tickell,’ and so forth. Perhaps we may now drop the 
Mr. in naming those old heroes, but it would be very uncomfort- 
able to write about ‘ Ruskin,’ for example, or ‘Froude.’ We say 
‘Mr. Gladstone,’ and ‘ Mr. Pitt,’ we do not say ‘ Mr. Washington,’ 
but there seems to be no harm in ‘General Washington.’ In 
questions of taste it is better to err on the safer side. The habit 
of calling everybody shortly by his surname, or his surname and 
Christian name, is not a very pretty habit, and is increasing. It 
might be affectation now to speak of Mr. Addison, but I hope our 
generation may still be allowed, without offence, to talk of 
Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 


* * 
* 


There is an interesting discussion in the Publ-shers’ Circular 
on the accomplishments necessary to a bookseller. Depend on it 
a bookseller will prosper more, and be a happier man, if he takes 
an interest in the books he sells. He need not carry it so far as 
that Spaniard who used to murder the people who bought his 
favourites because he could not bear to part with them; nor as 
Bell, the old Newcastle fanatic, who was poor, indeed, but could 
not endure to sell the ancient ballads and tracts in his stock. But 
a bookseller who knows his wares, and talks about them, is the best 
of good company. Therefore bookish people, especially in country 
towns, will stroll into his shop for a gossip, and, once they are in 
the web, it is the spider’s fault if he does not make his profit out of 
them. There are few things more provoking than a bookseller 
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who never has any book that you happen to want. ‘Idler,’ in the 
Publishers’ Circular, tells the world that he went into five large 
bookshops ‘in a central part of London’ before he could get 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Apologia.’ What books did those tradesmen 
keep in stock if not the ‘Apologia’? Or is the public passing 
weary of that singular narrative? Booksellers who do seem to 
take an interest in their wares are the small boys at railway 
stations. The reasons which induce them to ‘force’ certain books 
on the public are obscure. Perhaps those are the books which 
the boys like best themselves, and, if this be so, those boys are 
the most valuable critics to have on one’s side. I wonder if a 
few half-crowns, judiciously bestowed, would have a good effect. 
More probably the boys only proclaim the merits of works which 
they find the public likes, and thus success adds to success with a 
sort of compound interest. Assuredly booksellers have. great 
influence as critics. To be fond of books and to have a sound 
opinion about them is in all ways to their interest. 


* * 
* 


There is a controversy about the word, the slang word, to 
‘slate.’ Somewhere or other, some time or other, I rashly printed 
the remark that to ‘slate’ is to ‘slat,’ or beat with a ‘slat,’ a thin 
piece of wood. It was a mere guess, and devoid of any historical 
authority. Now, in the Atheneum, and the Author, and else- 
where, the controversy rages, and my unlucky guess is dragged 
into it. Mr. Skeat says he has ‘all the materials for proving that 
the word was originally slate,’ a distinct word. Probably Mr. 
Skeat is quite right. His word, it seems, originally meant ‘to let 
loose, at a dog, at anything.’ I don’t know what animal one 
would ‘let loose at a dog.’ This, however, is not Mr. Skeat’s own 
definition, but is from ‘the old edition of Webster.’ Apparently 
we should say ‘slate,’ not of a reviewer, but -of an editor who 
‘slates,’ or hounds on, a reviewer against an author. Where does 
the word ‘slate,’ meaning éreinter, to review ferociously, first 
appear in English print? How did the term get this precise 
sense ? 


* * 


* 


The Author is always a pleasant paper to argue with. At 
present it is arguing in favour of titles, or other national distinc- 
tions, for authors. Thackeray was on the other side, and perhaps 
he was wise. There is said to be a good deal of jealousy among 
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authors, as there certainly is among officials who get C.B.’s and © 
other mysterious letters affixed to their names. Methinks we are 
happier without these ornaments. C.B.’s would certainly be 
thought to go by favour. As to being made knights and baronets, 
who on earth wants to be called ‘Sir’ of men? Mayors, and 
brewers, and that kind of people, are welcome to these distinctions. 
‘T like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter hath,’ was a .quo- 
tation that Hogg and Scott made simultaneously. ‘Sir Walter. 
Scott,’ however, sounded very antique and chivalrous. There was 
coat armour behind it, and everything handsome. But Sir 
Charles Dickens, Sir William Thackeray, Rudyard Kipling, 
K.C.S.L, Lord Stevenson of Apia, riswm teneatis amici! These 
things are all matters of old custom. If Dryden had been made 
a baronet, and Pope a viscount, and so on, we might have grown 
used to the distinctions. But we do not envy physicians their 
bloody hands, and nobody of any sense, at this time of day, sighs 
to be made a peer, or pines for the garter, still less for the only 
too-appropriate thistle. As for the letters after our names, the 
universities give them, but they make nobody any happier, and 
permit Scotch correspondents to address their owners as ‘ Doctor’ 
So-and-so. There is no harm in not giving people what they do 
not happen to want, and I never yet met the man of letters who 
would have liked to be dubbed a knight ‘on carpet considera- 
tion.’ Praise we all like; praise and pudding in the form which 
the Americans, according to Mr. Stevenson, call ‘boodle.’ But 
titles we don’t want, titles are exploded. If, however, titles were 
distributed, or C.B.’s, or any other initials, I fear the literary men 
who were left bare would not love the decorated members of their 
craft. Such is human folly, which needs no artificial stimulus. 
Official praise somehow does not seem to appeal to our desires, 


Rather would I be commended by the little boys of the book- 
stalls. 


A. LANG. 
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THE ‘ DONNA.’ 


The * Donna.’ 


THE EDITCR begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following contributions. 
In the January number the annual statement of accounts will be presented :— 

M. L. M. 2s. 6d. J. D. P. 20s. W.D., Donna 10s., Workroom, 10s., Night 
Refuge 1Us. East Kent 10s. Adjidanmo, cuffs and comforters. ‘4 Green Park, 
Bath,’ woollen stockings. Mary Askerley, mittens and socks. H. M. K,, 
woollies. Anon., comforter, &c. T. Stocker, magazines. W. J. W., shirts. Mrs. 
Newson, scarfs. C. E. H., old clothes. Mrs. Scott, Wool for the Workroom, &c. 

Miss Trench, Pulham St. Mary, Norfolk, Secretary of ‘Donna’ Knitting 
Society, acknowledges, with thanks, i muffler from M. B. P., and 3 ditto from 
G. N.; 20 ditto from Miss Myra Jones, and 1 ditto from Marie Heeley; also 11. 
and 6 mufflers from Mrs. Cameron, and 5s. from A. H.: both for Night Refuge. 
She will be grateful to members of the ‘ Donna’ Knitting Society if they will 
send their woollies early in the winter. She has already received this winter 
65 mufflers, 11 pairs of cuffs, and one shawl. 

The Ed'tor will feel much obliged if those of his readers who send contri- 
butions in kind will address them to The Sister in Charge, 424 Dock Street, 
London, E., instead of to him, Will East Kent kindly send the date of her former 
contribution to the Editor? 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS, if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acct- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s MAGAZINE, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








